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Producers Aroused 
By Loss Of Risks To 
Non-Agency Insurers LONDON & 


Eastern Agents Conference at Phila- 
Gace LANCASHIRE 








COMMISSIONS ; ARE DISCUSSED 


Hadley Elected to Succeed Munz 
as Chairman; Boston Picked for 
1954 Meeting Next April 





By Epwin N. EaGer fe 
: Dependability 
Philadelphia, April 21—One subject ot s 
outstanding interest to insurance pro- ae aden ae 
ducers—automobile coverage competition Strength Sheuhion 
—dominated the formal sessions and 
corridor discussions during the fifth an- Departmental Offices at 
nual meeting of the Eastern Agents ( on- Chicago salh itis Stilhiniitis 
ference of the National Association ot Hartford cae mot | 
Insurance Agents here at the Hotel Ben- 
jamin br: anklin yesterday and today. The 
convention was attended by about 500 
“agents, company representatives and 
others, close to a record registration. 
The big question in agency circles is 
how producers and companies are going 
to recapture automobile liability, prop- 
erty damage and other lines of insurance 
Jost in recent years in ever-increasing 
volume to non-agency stock and mutual 
insurers. Some agents feel ao — | : 
will never be regained, while the ma- 
jority believes that through lower rates, A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 
broader coverage and possibly even 
lower rates of comniissions to producers, 
a lot of this premium volume can be 
brought back to the old line stock com- 
panies, and their agents and brokers, 
from clients who have become distinctly 
cost conscious. 
There is no question but that the 
agents are thoroughly aroused and this 
dissatisfaction with present conditions 
was formally expressed today in the fol- si J eS 
lowing resolution passed unanimously by $ sacl 


the convention: . | alae Speeds Progress. 
Call on Bureau to Act 
“Resolved: whereas all agents attend- The better the balance = 


ing this annual meeting of the EAC are 

greatly concerned with the present day 
attomobile situation and agree that the the easier the progress. 
Stock insurance forces, both company 

and agency, must promptly find an ade- . ° e 

quate solution to this problem, Fidelity 1S 

“Be it therefore resolved that: 

“1. The National Bureau of Casualty = a well-balanced company. 
Underwriters and the National Automo- ge .) 
Pbile Underwriters Association both be 

Tequested to immediately revise the 


Standard automobile insurance policy : th 
ee \ As je 
; Anniversary 


1878+ 1953 The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
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1953 
Cameron Chairman, 


Worthington Made 
President Home Life 


New Chairman Joined New York 
Company 36 Years Ago; Is_ * 
Prominent Actuary 


WORTHINGTON AGENCY MAN 


With Company ‘for 20 Years, He 
Has Been Active in Field and 
Training Affairs 


Directors of Home Life New York. 
on Monday elected William J. Cameron, 
chairman of the board and William P 
Worthington, president. Mr. Worthing 
ton, formerly executive vice president, 
succeeds Mr. Cameron who hi: been 


president since 1950, 
Worthington Tenth President 


In announcing to the Home Life or 
ganization Mr. Worthington’s election as 
the tenth president in the company’s 
ninety-three year history, Mr, Camero1 
said, “This is the logical outcome of 
career during which he has exhibited 
rare abilities and has applied them wit! 
extraordinary vigor and directness in 
promoting the company’s interests. Need 
l y, I look forward confidently 
to the company’s continued outstanding 
progress under Mr. Worthington’s lead 
ership in the years to come.” 

Mr. Cameron joined Home Life 36 
years ago and shortly thereafter he was 
appointed assistant actuary. Four years 
later he became actuary. In 1928 he was 
named vice president and actuary 
in 1930 he was elected a director, becom 
ing executive vice president in 1942 and 
president in October, 1950 

Mr. Cameron's earliest experience in 

life insurance business was with 
ie New York Life, later becoming Dep 
uty Commissioner and actuary of the 
North Carolina Insurance Department 
and moved from there to Home Life in 
1917 


Cameron Prominent Figure 


Mr. Cameron has been prominent in 
industry-wide activities for many years 
Currently, he is a director of the Life 
Insurance Association of America, He 
is a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries 
He has also served on a number of 
important joint committees of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and Life Insura nce 
\ssociation of America, including the in- 
dustry committee to recommend revisi« 
of expense limitation of the New York 
Insurance Law. He was a member of the 
Industry Committee which devel loped the 
practical application of the modernized 
mortality tables adopted as a result of 
the Guertin Legislation. Born in Canada, 
Mr. Cameron was educated in the On 
tario School System and graduated from 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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“I Vote 
for Independence” 


When our Declaration of Independence 
hung in the balance on the afternoon of 
July 2, 1776, one vote saved the day. It was 
cast by Caesar Rodney, Delaware member 
of the Continental Congress. Here we see 
Rodney arriving just in time at the Old State 
House, in Philadelphia, now Independence 
Hall. Booted, spurred and caked with mud, 
he has ridden from Dover, Delaware, 80 
miles away. Thomas McKean meets him at 
the entrance to help him into the Chamber 
where the roll is then being called. 


Financial Independence For You 
Needs Only One Vote...Your Own 


Caesar Rodney's decisive vote for Independence determined the 

4 —,_ future of a nation. Your decisive vote today can be just as effective 

SS in determining your financial future through the simple expedient 

of a Penn Mutual Independence Plan—a plan of life insurance 
that takes care of many present day worries. 















Your Penn Mutual Underwriter will show you how this plan can 
be arranged to suit your needs—take care of the college education 

& of your children, the payment of a mortgage on your home, or 
for your own steady income after you retire from business. 


All along the way, this Penn Mutual Independence Plan is creating 
an estate for you, while it constantly protects the financial inde- 
pendence of your family. 



















Back of 
Your Independence 
Stands The 
PENN MUTUAL 














THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Penn Mutua Business Is Sotp ONLY BY PENN MutuaL CAREER UNDERWRITERS 
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U. S. Tax Structure Needs Reexamination 


Donald B. Woodward, Vice President, Mutual Life of New York, Thinks 
This Necessary If Saving Process And Private Investments 


Can Function Unimpaired 


e United States should adopt a pol- insurance premiums are taxed in many 


and appears only when the replacement 
icy ae re-examining all taxes imposed on jurisdictions, and savings in most signifi- 


is made, some years hence. 














savings and investments in order that thie cant savings institutions are again at- 


process of saving and private invest- 
ments will function to the extent to 
which they are capable. Production per 
capita can continue to be increased by 
something like 2%2% per year com- 
pounded if savings and private invest- 
ment continue to be unimpaired. 
And the same results as in the past 
should be achieved in production, in 
standard of living in economic and mili- 
tary security and world power. The 

American people can reduce economic 
progress if they reduce the rate of sav- 
ing and investment. Economic progress 
can probably be accelerated if the aver- 
age pen rate of saving and private 
investment of the past quarter century 
should be enlarged. It is largely through 
taxation that the saving process and 
the private investments can be stimu- 
lated or curtailed. 

That was theme of a talk given on 
April 16 before National Industrial Con- 
ference Board at Hotel Astor in New 
York by Donald B. Woodward, vice 
president for research, Mutual Life of 
New York. He said that in the period 
1929-1952, 10.8% or $12,713,000,000 annual 
average of total production was saved 
and invested in private pursuits in the 
American economy. 


Some Comments On Taxation 


In discussing why the fruits of invest- 
ment are stunted by tremendous levies 
upon the business institutions in which 
investment is made Mr. Woodward said 
in part: 

“In recent years, even over the last 
decade, existing taxes have been _ in- 
creased on the beneficient process of 
savings and private investment and new 
taxes have been laid upon it. An emuner- 
ation may serve usefully as a reminder. 
Individual incomes are taxed at steeply 
graduated rates. The individual income 
tax system is so devised as to hit hard- 
est those very incomes which are respon- 
sible for the preponderant amount of 
saving and investment. People with 
higher incomes did most of the saving in 
1950, and this is the persisting pattern. 
The sum of accumulated saving invested 
in private pursuits is in turn harshly 
set upon by estate and inheritance taxes 
which operate purposefully to tear down 
savings and to bring disinvestment. Gains 
in capital transactions are taxed more 
steeply than in any other significant 
country on earth; but the individual 
taking losses on capital transactions is 
allowed small relief. The purchase and 
sale of capital assets is afflicted with 
transfer and related taxes to a degree 
that diminishes the liquidity of markets. 
Any funds saved and invested by indi- 
viduals are fallen upon by the property 
tax collectors of most state and local 
Po units. 

“The fruits of investment are stunted 
by ia levies upon the business 
institutions in which investment is made. 
Business corporations are the object of 
very heavy corporate taxes and an ex- 
cess profits tax is superimposed, The 
income earned by investment instru- 
ments is taxed in the business corpora- 
tion and only interest on borrowing is 
deductible; and when corporate earnings 
are paid as dividends and interest, they 
are taxed again to the individual recipi- 
ent. Saving through institutions, so nec- 
essary for an urbanized population, is 
penalized by an array of taxes. Even 
the smallest annual amounts paid as life 


tacked by income taxes on all or on 
part of the income of these institutions. 
Something that perilously approaches 
triple taxation of income occurs where 
sometimes the income is taxed in the 
manufacturing corporations, is taxed 
again in the savings institution, and is 
taxed yet again on receipt by the indi- 
vidual. 
Some Realistic Features 


“Tt is indeed fortunate that, despite 
these impediments and obstacles, saving 
and investment in private pursuits in the 
American economy during recent years 
have proceeded at so high a level. It 
is also remarkable that in view of the tax 
afflictions the high level of recent years 
has been achieved. 

3ut the satisfaction that is sometimes 
voiced on this score should be, I would 
suggest, rather severely limited. Before 
settling into equanimity, we should look 
carefully to see if there is a serpent in 
this seeming paradise. When we look a 
little more closely, there are some signs 
not too reassuring, that seem to point 
to enervation.” Mr. Woodward gave 
these signs: 

1. The real amount of savings and pri- 
vate investment that occurred over re- 
cent years is somewhat, and perhaps 
greatly, overstated. Presently accepted 








Left to right: Elmer Rosenthal, Adam Rosenthal, Powell B. McHaney. 


General American Life of St. Louis 
has announced that the Adam Rosenthal 
Agency, St. Louis, has been awarded the 
President’s Million Dollar Cup for 1952. 
The award, signifying the company’s 
best agency for the year, was formally 
presented at a dinner given recently by 
President and Mrs. Powell B. McHaney. 

The Rosenthal Agency has been a 
consistent agency leader since its or- 
ganization in 1947 and has led the com 
pany in paid Ordinary production for 
each of the past four years. In 1952 they 
increased paid volume over 40%. The 
agency has two Million Dollar Round 
Table members in the Rosenthal broth- 





3. WOODWARD 


thus investment in an inflationary period. 
The real cost of replacing cé 
ently taken into account, 


General American Top Awards in 52 


Adam and Elmer, 
million dollar producer 


and a three-quar- 


“Cup presented to the 


ness Premiums Leader, 


2. Some, and perhaps, much, of what 
has been counted as investment is in 
fact only maintenance. 

% 3 Depreciation and obsolescence are 
running faster in many cases than the 
tax law recognizes. Thus the statute 
compels overstatement of earnings and 
so of retained earnings and of invest- 
ment. 

4. The present spread between the 
yield on stocks and the yield on a mi 
rate bonds is challenging. . . . Highe 
yields are required to attract pei 
funds. A much wider spread exists dur- 
ing recent years which are the years 
of the very high taxation on savings and 
private investment. Something is hap- 
pening to the relative availability of sav- 
ings for equity investment, or to the 
attractiveness of equities as compared 
with bonds. This is to say that some- 
thing adverse appears to be happening 
to the position of the entrepreneur, who 
is a vital feature in the function of sav- 
ing and private investment. That taxa- 
tion is a significant factor in this alter- 
ation is indicated by many pieces of evi- 
dence. Important among these is the 
fact that demand for common stocks 
comes from higher income groups. A 
chart, adapted from the University of 
Michigan studies, shows that interest 
in equities rises as income rises—and 
that, of course is where the tax System 
is designed to hit hardest in several 
respects 

5. A related piece of evidence is the 
larg e number of stocks lately selling be- 
low book value. Of a list of stocks of 563 
leading corporations, 234, or 41%, during 
recent weeks sold at 10% or more—often 
much more—below book value. And 
book value, in turn, is generally far be- 
low present replacement cost, due to the 
inflation. This is a picture of marked 
enervation—even anemia. 

6. The competition for funds that pri- 
vate business meets from tax-exempt 
havens is a serious consideration. A high 
taxable yield is required to match 3% 
tax-exempt yield—and 3% tax-exempt 
vield is now available in some volume, 
and the need for expansion of state 
and municipal facilities indicates the vol- 
ume of tax-exempts will grow. The 
taxable yield necessary to compete wit! 
the tax-exempt yield of course rises 
steeply with personal income levels. Wit) 
a preponder: int part of saving done in 

he higher income levels the high com- 
petition is very real. A tax system which 
puts private enterprise behind this kind 
of an eight ball does not seem well 
devised to encourage savings and invest- 
ment in private enterprise to > achieve the 
continuing progress that has been rea] 
ized over the past, and from which this 
country’s great strength has come. 

Some Harmful Items of Taxation 
As the most ‘effective points at which 
to reduce the tax burden on saving and 
> ‘ 
private investment Mr. Woodward sug- 
gested (subject to correction by the tax 
experts), particular attention to those 
impositions aimed excl lusively and solely 
at economic growth through savings and 
investments. To him the most harmful 
seem to be these: 
The excess profit tax which is aimed 
lo restrict economic growth. 
Double taxation of corporate income 
once to the corporation and once to the 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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NALWU to Move Quarters 
To Washington, D. C. 


CHOICE MADE E BY TRUSTEES 


Authority Given ‘Siatines on Head- 

quarters Location for Purchase of 

Land and for Building 

months of study of the 
situation National Association of Life 
Underwriters’ board of trustees gave 
Washington, D. C., as its unanimous 
choice for new location of NALU’s head- 
quarters office. Decision was finally 
made in Chicago following close of last 
week’s midyear meeting of NALU. Asso- 
ciation leaders in 44 localities have 
wanted the new headquarters located in 
their environ and representatives from 
16 associations appeared personally be- 
fore the trustees in Chicago last week. 
The committee has spent considerable 
time in study and personal research of 
all presentations, written and oral, which 
had been presented. 

At conclusion of the meeting last week 


Following 


the NALU board of trustees gave full 
authority to the committee on _ head- 
quarters location, in cooperation with 
executive committee, for purchase of 
suitable property (land and_ building) 
in the Washington area. Authority to 
the trustees of Life Underwriters Me- 


morial Building Fund was also given to 
disburse such monies as may be required 
to carry out the foregoing assignment. 
The trustees have stressed importance 
of retaining capable counsel and advice 
as to location and structural character of 
the building. For some months funds 
have been raised by state and local asso- 
ciations for the building of new NALI 
quarters and for the property site. 


P. M. Childs Elected to 


Columbian National Board 

Philip M. Childs of New York City 
has been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Columban National Life. 

Mr. Childs is the third member in 
three generations of his family to have 
served an official of the 51-year-old 
company. His father, the late Philip 
M. Childs had been first assistant secre- 
tary trom 1920 to 1935. His grandfather, 
Arthur E. Childs, a director since 1902, 
was president of the company from 
1907 until his death in 1933. j 

Mr. Childs is product sales manager 
of the export division of Combustion 


Engineering, Inc., New York. 


Jules Anzel Agency Leads 

Jules Anzel, general agent, Continental 
American Life, New York, has been no- 
tified that his agency led all other agen- 
cies in volume and paid for business for 
the month of March. The Anzel Agency 
completed the year 1952 with the largest 


as 


Berkshire Life Pays 
Higher Commissions 


QUICK ACTION UNDER NEW LAW 


Innovation Is $100 Annual Premium to 
Distinguish Large and Small 
Policies 


President Harrison L. Amber of Berk- 
shire Life announces a substantially in- 
creased first-year commission scale for 
agents and brokers effective April 20, 
which is virtually the earliest possible 
date to make the commission adjustment 
under the new law. Under the new scale, 
which provides a graded 55% maximum, 
brokers and wah an agents 


all agents, 
will receive identical basic first-year 
commissions. 

An innovation of the new Berkshire 


Plan is the use of $100 of annual pre- 
mium to distinguish between large and 
small policies rather than the conven- 
tional $5,000 of volume. Policies of less 
than $100 of annual premium, including 


all benefits and riders, will carry com- 
mission reduction of only 2%% ‘instead 


lower commission rate 


of the usual 5% 
applied to sm ll policies. 
Heretofore, the Berkshire has oper- 


ated under a plan providing that a por- 
tion of first-year gross commission is 
paid to the general agent as an overrid- 
ing for management compensation. Es- 
tablished under the new plan is a level 
percentage figure w hich will apply to all 
new life premiums. The resulting sim- 
plification of accounting routine should 
develop greater operational economy. 

The Berkshire feels that this first- 
year management compensation is more 
properly identified as development al- 
lowance rather than over-riding, since 
the intent of the law revision seems to 
be to reward that general agent who 
builds men rather than to increase the 
compensation of the personally produc- 
ing general agent and the Berkshire is 
following that principle. 


Henry S. Beers Marks 30th 
Anniversary With Aetna 


Henry S. Beers, vice president, Aetna 
Life, observed his 30th ‘erie with 
the organization April 

Mr. Beers, who is a oailiiabe of Trin- 
ity College, joined the Aetna Life’s ac- 
tuarial department following several 
years experience in the life insurance 
business. He was named assistant — 
ary in 1924, associate actuary in 192 
and vice president in 1937. 

A former vice president of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, Mr. Beers is 
a fellow of the Society of Actuaries and 
a member of the joint group insurance 
committee of the Life Insurance Associ- 
ation of America and the American 
Life Convention. He serves as chairman 
of the Connecticut Advisory Council on 


Met Buying 488 Madison Av., 
Home of LIAA and Institute 


The Metropolitan Life has contracted 
to purchase thle building at 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, among whose tenants are 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, Institute of Life Insurance, Look 
magazine and Esquire magazine. Com- 
pleted by Uris Brothers in 1950, it is 22 
stories tall and has been known as the 
Look Building. 


Combination Cos. Name 


Maher Conference Chairman 

At the 14th annual spring Conference 
of the Combination Companies held at 
Hotel Plaza here this week under aus- 
pices of Agency Management Associa- 
tion the conference committee elected 
Frank B. Maher, vice president, John 
Hancock, its chairman for the next 12 
months. 

Theme of the Conference this week 
was “The assistant man: ger r and his job.” 
Presiding at various sessions were W. J. 
Williams, Western and Southern Life; 
W. J. Hamrick, agency vice president, 
Gulf Life, and Cecil J. North, vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life. Chairmen were 
James G. Bruce, vice president, Colonial 
Life; David F. S. Johnson, vice presi- 
dent, Interstate Life; Herman N. Hipp, 
vice president, Liberty Life, and Frank 
B. Maher, vice president John Hancock. 

Other speakers included R. E. Fort, 
Jr., National Life and Accident; W. 
Sheffield Owen, Life of Georgia; Homer 
D. Parker, Commonwealth Life; Richard 
W. Wiltshire, Home Beneficial, and 
Raymond J. Lemaire, official of a Bel- 
gium Insurance Company; Charles J. 
Zimmerman, managing director of Agen- 
cy Management Association. 


Massachusetts Mutuals’ 
Home Office Career School 


The 25th home office career school for 
Massachusetts Mutual field representa- 
tives got underway on April 12, with 24 
field men, representing 19 different com- 
pany agencies, in attendance. The school 
course, which ran until April 22, empha- 
sized basic programming, business in- 
surance, and associated subjects. Com- 
pany officers and department heads ad- 
dressed the group on subjects relating to 
their work, and the company’s new busi- 
ness insurance sales material was intro- 
duced and its application illustrated. 

A personal conference with a member 
of the company’s training staff was 
scheduled for each student. At these 
conferences the student’s selling proce- 
dures and techniques were discussed, 
studied and analyzed, and helpful sug- 
gestions for improvement offered as nec- 
essary. Immediately following the school, 
a 13-week period of field supervision for 
each graduate will be conducted by the 


[ N.Y. STATE EXAMS _ | 


2 l ocations 
NEW YORK e JAMAICA 


132 Nassau St. 148-15 Archer Ave, 


INSURANCE 


COURSE 


Starts Monday, May 11, for 
Brokers’ Examination on September 13 


AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE 
BROKERAGE SCHOOL 


Write, phone or call for Booklet 


ppc 


INSURANCE 
132 Nassau cK 

New York 38, N. 
Near City Hall 
COrtlandt 7- ee etal ll 


Underwriting Dep’t Manager 
For Equitable Society 





ARTHUR A. WINDECKER 


Windecker has been ap- 
of the underwriting de- 
Assurance 
announced by Ray D. 


The appointment is 


Arthur A, 
pointed manager 
partment of Equitable Life 
Society, it 
Murphy, president. 
effective May 1. 

Mr. Windecker was formerly assistant 
actuary The Prudential which he 
joined in 1933. He has been continuously 


Was 


of 


volume of business since the agency 
started and the first quarte f 195: Unemployment Compensation, and is a aining stz ; 
gh Le eee) ; are of 1953 — P Ss E aie staff. . employed there with the exception of a 

WS an increase of 40% over the first member of the Cénnecticut State Em- First established in 1939, there have : : : ; oe 
quarter of 1952. This is the largest vol- ployes Retirement Commission. been 661 graduates of the 24 schools to two-year period during W orld V atte 
ume of production and premiums in any date. Representatives traveled from as When he was a commissioned officer in 
nse ore: r since the agency started far as Dallas, Denver, Oklahoma City the Navy. 
ules nze > re - P , ‘ V T P e a, - ae rn _ 
sakee , general agent, personally PROMOTED TO STAFF MANAGER and Fargo, N. D., to attend this 25th In the past two and a half years, Mr. 
ranked second in the company for the Ravmond J. Lynch, formerly district school. The company’s training staff is = ; se uae 
month in vol > and ee T = ee ie oat age ey Es Dho. : Windecker has been in the Ordinary 

volume and premiums. The agent for The Prudential in the Colum- headed by C. Lowell McPherson, as- mn a A get ae 
agency operates primarily wtih a full bia district agency, Portland, has been sisted by James J. Bergen, William B. underwriting division of Prudential, im 
time staff promoted to staff manager. Ferguson and J. Walter Reardon. the capacity of general manager. 
roe rae caiemmea eee e 
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e.ciley Now a Fla VP. 
Of Equitable Society 


IN CHARGE OF N. Y. MANAGERS 
Made Outstanding Record as Syracuse 
Manager; H. A. Yvars Returns 
to Real Estate Dept. 








Beesley, who made an out- 
standing record as manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been appointed a 
field vice president of the Society in 
charge of the metropolitan (Greater 
New York) managers. In that post he 
succeeds H. A. Yoars, second vice presi- 
dent, who will return to the Society’s 
city real estate department. One of the 
major responsibilities of Yoars’ will be 
solving space problems for field organ- 
izations in various cities throughout the 
country. Mr. Yoars was elected second 
vice president and put in charge of the 
Greater New York managers in Septem- 
ber, 1944. 

Mr. Beesley’s inaugural as field vice 
president and taking over his new posi- 


Joseph Ls 


tion was the occasion of a luncheon 
given to him by the company at the 
Essex House, those present outside of 


the home office being the metropolitan 
managers. At the luncheon these mana- 
gers presented Mr. Yoars with a watch. 


Vice President Burgess Toastmaster 


Toastmaster of the affair was Samuel 
A. Burgess, vice president of Equitable, 
who said that Mr. Beesley had occupied 
a number of posts with the Equitable— 
“a variety of jobs and in all of them 
he did well.” He also paid a tribute to 
the work which Mr. Yoars had done 
in the metropolitan field since 1944. “It 
was a fine achievement,” he said. 

Other speakers were these vice presi- 
dents of Equitable: Charles R. Cor- 
coran, John Muller, H. J. Rossman, 


Clarence Metzger, Merle Gulick and Al 
Elander. Also paying tribute to Mr. 
Beesley was Maxwell M. Shaffron, presi- 


dent of New York Board of Equit: ible 
Agency Managers, and whose agency is 
at 225 West Thirty-fourth Street. 
Career of Mr. Beesley 

Mr. Beesley is a graduate of De Pauw 
University, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, and is a Phi Beta Kappa. During 
his senior year he was captain of the 
varsity baseball team. Upon leaving De 
Pauw in 1926 he joined the Equitable in 
Columbus, Ohio, where he took the cash- 
ier’s training course. In the following 
year he was assistant cashier for the 
Society in Denver and in 1928 became 
cashier at Phoenix, Ariz., when the So- 
ciety started agency operations in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico territory. He 
Was transferred to Syracuse as cashier 
in 1931 remaining in that post until 1937 
when he was sent to New York as as- 
sistant cashier in the metropolitan divi- 
sion. In 1940 he became cashier in Chi- 
cago until 1945 when he returned to 
Syracuse as agency manager, At the 
time the agency occupied seventy-third 
position among the Equitable agencies of 
the country and last month the agency 
stood twentieth. In 1952 its Ordinary 
business was $10,000,000 and it also paid 
for approximately $40,000,000 on a Group 
credit basis. 
_ Mr. Beesley got his CLU designation 
in 1932 and he organized CLU study 
courses in Chicago for the Chicago Life 
Underwriters Association and also 
served on that association’s educational 
committee. He was unusually successful 
in developing men at Syracuse, three of 
those in his former agency now being 
Equitable managers. They are Laurens 
KF Bruno, Boston; Murray R. Riskin, 
Chicago; and Joseph H. Morrow, Roch- 
ester. 


Penn Meena i in : Caalinds O. 


William E. Springer has been ap- 
bointed associate general agent and Paul 
B. Cordner a district manager, both in 
Canton, Ohio, for Penn Mutual Life’s 
William J: Nenner Agency, Cleveland. 


Joins AMA Research Staff 


Leonard W. Ferguson, formerly with 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
joined the Research Division of 
Management Association as a 
associate. His first assignment will be 
to work on problems involved in selecting 


has 
Agency 
research 


agents, assistant managers and managers 
Combination Dr. Fer- 
guson, who joined the LIAMA staff this 
month, received his B. A., M. A. and 
Ph. D. degrees from Stanford University, 
and has been certified as a Diplomate in 


for companies 


Industrial Psychology by the American 
3oard of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology 

From 1939 to 1943, Dr. Ferguson taught 
psychology at University of Connecticut. 
From 1943 to 1951 he was associated 
with the Field Training and Field Man- 
agement Division of Metropolitan Life 
and in 1951 he joined the Aetna Life. 
Also, for a number of years Dr. Ferguson 
was associated with the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, first as secretary of 
its Committee on Tests; then as secre- 
tary and later as chairman of its Clerical 
Salary Study Committee. 





The 


Mutt! al ” 





No, it’s not our president. It’s Don Warner of 
He’s featured in our full- 


the Toledo Agency. 


page April advertisement in the Saturday Evening 
Post. This national recognition for Don is only 
one evidence of the Mutual Benefit’s all-out 
policy to back up our field force. We realize Don 
and other Mutual Benefit Life underwriters like 
him are just as important as the president of the 
Company. Since 1950, thirty-two Mutual Benefit 
agents have been featured in national ads in the 


Post, and Time. 


An advertising salesman prior to joining Mutual 
» Mr. Warner led his Anal- 
agraph class in the Home Office—2 years later, 
The Year at the Toledo 


Benefit Life in 1950 


was elected Man of 


Agency for his volume and quality of sales and 
service. Now, through The Post, 16 million people 


will know he’s a success. 
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Organized in 1845 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 
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Woodson Is President 
Of American General 


HOUSTON CO. ANNOUNCEMENT 


Burke Baker, Founder, Becomes Chair- 
man; Cites Woodson’s Long 
Contact With Company 


N. Woodson, CLU, 
as managing director of 
Life 
Training Council, 


resigna- 
National 
and 


whose 
tion 
Association of Underwriters 
Life Underwriter was 
last week, has been named 
president of American General Life of 
Houston, it was announced by Burke 
Baker, founder and long-time president 
of the company, who, at the directors 
meeting Monday, was elected chairman. 

“We have looked upon Woodson as a 
consulting member of our staff ever since 
he served in that capacity during his 
eight years with the Research Bureau. 
Over the years, he has made several spe- 
cial studies for our company, spending 
weeks in our home office, and has par- 
ticipated in several of our annual con- 
ventions and agency meetings. His elec- 
tion as president is the natural culmina- 
tion of a relationship which has grown 
closer for many years,’ said Burke 
Saker. 

Mr. Woodson is 44 years old, a native 
of Nebraska, but his father and grand- 
father were natives of Texas. He en- 
tered the life insurance business at 19 
as an agent of Mutual Trust of Chicago 
He progressed from agent to manager, 
at Seattle, to assistant to the president, 
and later regional agency director, of 
that Company. From Mutual Trust, he 
went to Hartford with Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, where he re- 
mained for eight vears, serving as con- 
sultant for member companies, as direc- 
tor of managers schools, and as associate 
manager under John Marshall Holcombe, 


announced 


Jr. From the Bureau, he went to the 
Commonwealth Life, Kentucky, as vice 
president and later as executive vice 
president; and, after six years with the 
Commonwealth, became executive vice 
president of Statie Life of Indiana. Two 


years ago, he became managing director 


of NALU. 


PRUDENTIAL MEETING 
Field Representatives of District Agen- 
cies “President’s Club” Meet This 
Week at Palm Beach 
A second group of The Prudential’s 
top-flight field represent itives—some 550 


members of its district agencies “Presi- 
dent’s Club’—convened in Palm Beach 
this week for a three-day session. They 
represented offices in Ohio, Indiana, 


Michigan and other parts of the Mid- 
west. Many were accompanied by their 
wives and children. 

The opening business session on Mon- 
day was made the occasion for honoring 
the top-ranking qualifiers, chairman of 
which was John Ferris, CLU, 
vice president of the company. 

Milton C. Bartlett of the Fairlawn dis 
trict in Akron, was the top-ranking 
agent, Kenneth G. Mickey and Norbert 
C. Landgraf, both of the Oshkosh dis- 
trict as, respectively, the number one 
staff manager and first-place manager, 
and John D. McAndrew of the River 
Rouge, Detroit, district as runner-up in 
the staff manager category. 

The three-day meeting included not 
only a number of addresses by company 
executives and members of the field or- 
ganization, but a panel discussion of 
group insurance pa techniques and a 
talk by H. B. Sharer, sales training 
specialist of U. S. Rubber Co. 

The Tuesday meeting was under the 
chairmanship of Charles W. Campbell, 
CLU, vice president in charge of Pru 
dential’s South-Central operations, 
whose new home office will be erected 
at Jacksonville. The closing session o1 
Wednesday was under Louis E. Kelly, 
CLU, director of agencies in the Michi 
gan-Indiana region, 


second 
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Home Life Elections 


(Continued from Page_ 1) 
the University of Toronto. He resides in 
Short Hills, New Jersey. 
Mr. Worthington, a native of Philadel- 
phia, began his life insurance career in 


ontinental American Life, 


1919 with the C 
ton. He 
manager for 


assistant 
and 


became an 
that company 


Wilming 


agency 





WILLIAM J. CAMERON 


at age 26 was appointed agency manager 
in Wilmington, and later in Philadelphia. 
He joined Home Life in 1933 as as- 


rintendent of agencies. In 
appointed superintendent of 
years later vice presi- 
sencies. He 


sistant super 
1935 he wa 

agencies an ff SIX 
1 rintendent of ag 








dent and super 
was elected a director of the company in 
1943. On honit 15, 1946, Mr. Worthing- 
ton became agency vice president and in 
ry, 1949 he was appointed vice pres- 
He was named executive vice 
president in October, 1950. 

Mr. Worthington has been responsible 
for the development of Home Life’s 
ver-all sales program, “Planned Es- 
ites 1 nationally known service for 


owners of life insurance which has 
gained wide recognition in the industry 
and has been the basis of the company’s 
field operations for the past 20 years. 
Under his direction Home Life has pio- 
neered in methods of selection, training 
and direction, resulting in a_ highly 


trained field organization throughout the 
country. 

Long 
Worthington 


active in life insurance affairs, 


Mr. has served on the 





Pach Bros. 
WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 
board of Life Insurance Agency Man- 


agement Association and as chairman of 
many committees in the leading associa- 
tions of the industry, particularly those 
dealing with underwriter training, com- 
pensation, and agency management. Cur- 
rently he is on the Committee on Prac- 
tic e of Law, American Life Convention 


ind Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, and serves on the Research Advisory 
Committee of the Life Insurance Agency 


Association. 

Mr. gery rton lives in Summit, New 
Jersey. He is a director of the Summit 
Trust Co. et Canoe Brook Country 
Club. 


Management 





Pacific baila Rites 
Commissions; 60% Graded 


commission 





\n increased first year 

i 1 ] ¥ y 
scale on life business was announced by 
Pacific Mutual Li The higher com- 
pensation for all “held representatives 
produces effect, a 60% graded com- 
mission scale, and is retroactive to April 
1. In addition to increasing the earnings 
i the entire field force, Agency Vice 
President Fred S. Sibley points out that 
the new commission schedule is equita- 


bie in every 
“Working with 


igement on the new 


respect 
Pacific 


commission 


Mutual’s man- 
sched- 


ule,” said Sibley, “was a committee ap- 
pointed by the Pacific Mutual Agency 
\ssociation. The new schedule results 
from painstaking and ¢ areful analysis of 
great many factors, which gave ex- 
tensive consideration to al of the com- 
plex interests concerned. The result is 
tl uniform—as well as the most 
li mmission plan in Pacific Mu- 
ry 
compensation structure is an- 








other important forward step in the 

company’s now well established program 

of energetic and sound advancement in 

all phases of field activity, a company 

statement says and has been enthusi- 
tically received throughout Pacific Mu- 
I’s entire sales organization 


FRANK © CLAPP PROMOTED 


Frank ( lapp has been prom ted to 
field training nsultant far the Ordi 
nary agencies division of The Prudential, 
it was announced by Harry E. Wilkin 
son, CLU, director of agencies in the 
western me office 


Manhattan’s Record Month 

Manhattan Life of New York set a 
record for Ordinary production in 
$7,193,459, the 
December 


new 
March, 
month 
816,483. 

For the 


previous 


with $6,- 


best 
being last 
first three months of 1953, 
the company did $17,202,644 of Ordinary 
paid-for business, a record. This was 
15% more than the $14,902,171 secured 
during the comparable period of 1952. 














SHOW YOU 








DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE IS 
VITAL TO EVERYONE WHOSE INCOME 
DEPENDS UPON PERSONAL EARNINGS; 


IT IS THE LIFE UNDERWRITER’S JOB TO 
MAKE CERTAIN THAT HIS POLICYHOLD- 
ERS ARE SO PROTECTED. 


WE SHOULD BE HIGHLY PLEASED TO 
WHY SO MANY LEADING 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS SUBSCRIBE TO 
THESE SENTIMENTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
654 BEACON STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 

















J. C. Archibald President 
Home Office Underwriters 


John C. Archibald, underwriting vice 
president of Bankers Life Co, Des 
Moines, was elected president of the 


Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting at the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, last week. 


Other officers elected were: vice presi- 
dents, Thomas K. Dodd, vice president, 
underwriting, Connecticut Mutual and 


Harry F. Gundy, associate underwriting 
Sun Life of Canada; secretary, 
Faulkner, assistant underwriting 
Massachusetts Mutual; treas- 
Pillman, assistant under- 

Mutual Benefit; editor, 


office rs 
Arthur 
secretary, 
urer, George A. 

writing executive, 


Henry W. Cook, Jr., second vice presi- 
dent Columbian National. 

Following were elected members of 
the Council: Ross E. Moyer, vice presi- 
dent, John Hancock; G. Gerald Daly, 
underwriting executive, Canada Life; 
Will D. MacKinnon, actuary, Equitable 
Life of Iowa; William E. Walsh, vice 
president, Equitable Society. 

Mr. Archibald is a native of Canada, 


attended University of Toronto from 
which he was graduated with honors in 
mathematics in 1928. He first entered the 
actuarial department of North American 
Life. He next went with the mathe- 
matical bureau of Equitable Society dur- 
ing which time he became a Fellow by 
examination of the American Institute 





JOHN C. ARCHIBALD 


of Actuaries now the Society of Actu- 
aries. 

Mr. Archibald has long been active in 
the Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation having served on the executive 
committee and other committees and as 


vice president two terms. 





WHERE TO BUY LOW COST PERMANENT PROTECTION? 


ASK ABOUT OUR LOW RATES FOR WHOLE LIFE NON-PAR 


¢« Baltimore 
+ Honolulu 
+ Pittsburgh 
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« Chicago + 
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Cincinnati. + Cleveland 
Los Angeles * 
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Seattle 


Also licensed in the Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho and Virginia. 
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Weaver Made U.S. Life 
Executive Vice Pres. 


COMES FROM IOWA LIFE CO. 





Statement by President Belknap; New 
Executive Had Previously Been 


With Country Life 





John 
He 


United States Life has elected 
Weaver as executive vice president. 
as executive ad- 


will assume his duties 
ministrative officer, effective May 1. 
In announcing the new appointment 


JOHN WEAVER 


which fills a vacancy of seven months, 


Raymond H. Belknap, president, said: 
“There are no other changes in our ex- 
ecutive family. We expect that John 


Weaver will bring to the United States 
Life the type of experience which will 
help merchandise life and accident and 
health sales with easily understood pres- 
entations.” 

Mr. Weaver has had 25 years of diver- 
sified insurance experience, with empha- 
sis in agency operations. He has been 
a pioneer in simplified “package” selling 
and will help advance the company’s 
broadened operations in this field. He 
began selling while a student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago where he majored in 
mathematics and finance. As an insur- 
ance broker in Chicago he had an out- 
standing record in producing both Or- 
dinary and Group sales. 

Mr. Weaver comes to U. S. Life after 
serving as general manager of the Iowa 
Life Insurance Co. in Des Moines, since 
1948. This company has attained over 
$150 million of Ordinary in force in less 
than eight years. Operating only in 
lowa, this growth during Mr. We: iver’s 
tenure has broken all records for a new 
life company, a U. S. Life statement says. 
Prior to 1948 he was assistant general 
manager of Country Life of Chicago. 

Mr. Weaver was a Navy lieutenant 
commander for four years during World 
War II. He is married with a son now 
serving in Korea. 

. S. Life in the first quarter of 1953 
has. sold 70% more Ordinary life and 
Group insurance than it did during the 
Same period last year. 


For Pacific Mutual at S. F. 


_ Pacific Mutual Life will be represented 
in San Francisco by a new general agent, 


E. A. Ellis, heretofore one of five out- 
Standing Pacific Mutual general agents 
in the Los Angeles area. Ellis is a 


Californian, having been born and edu- 
cated there, graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in 1934 
With a degree in Business Administra- 
tion. He has spent his entire business 
career in the life insurance business, all 
of it with Pacific Mutual. 





Mutual Benefit Life to 
Hold Farm Loan Meet 


Managers and assistant managers from 
four farm loan branch offices of Mutual 
Benefit Life will hold their 
Spring Conference at Turkey Run State 
Park, Indiana, April 30-May 2. 

Following the first day’s morning ses- 
sion, President H. Bruce Palmer will 
discuss company policy with particular 
reference to the Mutual Benefit’s farm 
investment program. Topic of Vice 
President Ira S. Hoddinott will be the 


annual 


policies of the farm investment depart- 
ment. At a banquet Lawrence E. DeVore, 
farm loan manager at Crawfordsville, will 
be honored on his retirement from the 
company. 

Participants at the conference will 
include Vice President Robert B. Howe 
and Farm Mortgage Manager Alfred P. 


sag and og loan officials: Clayton 
Mahaffey, Joseph, Mo.; Joseph N. 
Maxwell 7a RF bt ng Jacob C. Neff, 


Ames; Grant J. Silvernale, Northwest 
Office; Lloyd S. Kurtz, Ames; William 
H. Curts, Crawfordsville; and Kenneth 


S. Lawrence, St. Joseph. 


Louis Horn Cleveland 


Manager for John Hancock 


Louis Horn has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Cleveland central 
office of the John Hancock. He succeeds 
the late Herbert H. Ross, under whose 
leadership Cleveland central won Presi- 
dent’s Trophies in 1951 and 1952 

Mr. Horn, who was an assistant dis 
trict manager at New Brunswick, N. J., 
before his promotion, has been with th 
John Hancock since 1927. He served as 
an assistant manager at Elizabeth, N. J., 
and New Brunswick for 23 years. 





HERP’S the Pay-off 
on our HOME OFFICE SCHOOL for 


In the first thirteen weeks following our 24th Home Office School for 
Career Life Underwriters, the representatives who attended wrote new 
business amounting to $4,006,049. The average weekly production per 
man was $12,065.69. The records also show these composite averages: 


$2,800.96 Written per Closing Interview 
$509.76 Written per Sales Call 
1 Closing Interview per 5.49 Sales Calls 


Supervised study and field work are continued following school attend- 
ance. During the 13-weeks period the weekly average per man showed: 


23.3 Hours of Field Work 


12.3 Hours of Planning and other office activities 


3.4 Hours of study 


Our Home Office School for Career Life Underwriters is only one phase of 
the comprehensive Massachusetts Mutual sales training program. 

















Massachusetts Mutuaf Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD » MASSACHUSETTS 


Be it known that 


Robert E. Weserve 
has successfully completed the prescribed course of study and 
field requirements of the Company's Home Office School for 
Career Life Underwriters, and has been awarded this 


Diploma 


Given at Spring field, Massachusetts om the toenty hurth day of Aamary 





AD. 953 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





ORGANIZED 1851 
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Three New York Life 
2nd Vice Presidents 


FORMER ASST. VICE PRESIDENTS 


LIFE INSURANCE 
PURCHASED ON 


R E K E WA L EQUITABLE BASIS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. BOwling Green 9-0109 


E. L. G. Zalinski, Agency Dept.; R. M. 
Brown, Jr., Mortgage Loan Dept.; and 
E. G. Judson, Investment Dept. 





New York Life has advanced three of 
its executive staff, former assistant vice 
presidents to be second vice presidents. 
They are Edmund L. G. Zalinski, CLU, 
in the agency department; R. Manning 
Brown, Jr., real estate and mortgage 
loan department, and Everett G. Judson, 
of the investment department. 

Mr. Zalinski is widely known in the 
life insurance business both as an agency 
manager and as first managing director 
of the national life underwriter training 











ness sales, brokerage sales and small  lumbia in 1938 and has spent his entire 
group Sales. business career with New York Life. 

Mr. Brown, a Princeton graduate class Beginning as a Statistician for railroad 
of 1936, joined the company in 1951 as securities, he received various promo- 
assistant vice president. He had_pre- tions and in 1948 was appointed assistant 
viously been regional finance manager manager of the investment department 
in Philadelphia for the General Motors and manager in the following year. In 
Acceptance Corp. At New York Life 1950 he was advanced to the position 
he has been supervising the general op- of assistant treasurer and in 1951 was 
erations of the Real Estate and Mort- made assistant vice president. He has 
gage Loan Department which handles been handling industrial and railroad 
the servicing, acquisition and disposition investments and supervising the acquisi- 
of the company’s mortgage loan invest- tion and disposition of all securities. 
ments. Mr. Brown had five years’ serv- 

EDMUND L. G. ZALINSKI ice with the Army in World War II, SS 
advancing from private to major in the 

president in the agency department. He ntantry. 
has been in charge of accident and sick- Mr. Judson was graduated from Co- 





Manager Small Group 
Sales for N. Y. Life 








R. MANNING BROWN 





program as well as executive head of the 
hez adquarters staff of National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, before re- 
turning to New York Life, early last 
year. 

Mr. Zalinski is a graduate of Cornell, 





In your hands... : 
fests the Security of others 





WILLIAM A. KING 


William A. King has been named 





/ 
Thats : . : manager, Small Group Sales, of New 
why Berkshire Life provides 114 York Life, Dudley Dowell, Vice. Presi- 
Adult and Juvenile Life and Accident & Health policies dent in Charge of Agency Affairs an- 
and riders to take care of the three most vital problems: nounced, Fred G. Kimball, CLU, for- 
; a merly assistant manager of basic train- 
death, disability and old age. ing, has been promoted to replace Mr. 


King as manager of basic training. 

Fer i le Mr. King is a graduate of Ohio State 

XOUMp. Featured Juvenile Plans: University and received his Bachelor 
of Law degree from the National Uni- 
versity Law School, Washington, D. C. 
He joined New York Life in 1936 as an 
agent and becz ame assistant manager o! 
the company’s Washington branch office 
@ Return Premium — Ultimate at Age 5 and Age 15 in 1942, 

Mr. King saw war service in the South 
Pacific as a gunnery officer on the light 
cruiser “Mobile.” He continued to serve 
New York Life in Washington after his 
SERS . — : release from the Navy and in 1948 was 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write for named Manager of the Charleston 
full information about the many unusual sales opportunities with 3ranch Office. In 1950 he was called 
Berkshire Life’s complete portfolio of personal insurance. to the home office as supervisor of basic 
training and in 1951 was appointed man- 
ager of basic training. 

Mr. Kimball attended Univ ersity of 
Rochester and served in the U. S. Army 
as an artillery captain before joining 
John Hancock Mutual as a special agent 
in 1945. In 1949 he joined Life Insur- 
ance Marketing Institute, Purdue Uni- 


@ Progressive Security — basic sum increases 5 times at 
Age 21 — level premium. Ultimate at Age 1 and Age 5 


@ Educational Endowments 


@ Payor Death & Disability Benefits 


@ Accident Expense for Boys and Girls from Age 1 





EVERETT G. JUDSON 


Keep Your Eye on 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ae: “aoe rae Sater Life, Annuities, Accident & Health and Hospitalization 

hie 4 aes ey New Haven. ee HARRISON L. AMBER, President versity, as assistant director and in 
in / to become managing director of PITTSFIELD, MASS. « A MUTUAL COMPANY ¢ CHARTERED 1851 - 1950 was named associate director 0! 
the Life Underwriter Training Council, Oe : that institution. In July, 1952, he joine 


1935, and of the MHarvard Business 
School. He also has.a Ph.D. degree from 
New York University. He joined New 
York Life as an agent in 1938. In 1945 
he became manager of the company’s 








he subsequently served also as executive 
vice president of National Association 
of Life Underwriters. In 1952 he re- 
joined New York Life as assistant vice 








the field training division of New York 
Life as assistant manager of basic train- 
ing, the position he held until his 
recent appointment. 
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Source: Consumer's Price Index—All Items. Bureau of ] 
Labor Statistics—Monthly Averages. (1935-1939 = 100.) 
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L. the few years since 1941, the cost of everything 
your family needs has almost doubled. This means that 
the man who takes care of the bills is worth twice as 
much now in terms of his family’s security. 


So if your life insurance has not doubled during 
those years, chances are it could not pay your family’s 
bills at 1953 prices. 


Wouldn’t it be wise to bring your life insurance into 
line with today’s living costs just as soon as you can? 
Get the help of one whose career is planning the 
financial security of families and businesses—a New 


me NEW ENGLAND §& 





England Mutual man. He’s an expert who can fit 
flexible insurance to your special needs. Rates on the 
policies he works with have not gone up, and liberal 
dividends help to reduce your payments. 


Besides being protection for the future, your life insurance is 
family security right now. For its cash value is like Ayers 
money in the bank, ready to meet an emergency | iipe ance 
or put cash in your hand on short notice. Life Guide | 
insurance is a financial asset—probably your most a 
valuable! Write today to Box 333, Boston 17, 
Mass., for “Your Life Insurance Guide.” It’s a 
booklet that’s full of practical information that'll 
help you get more out of your life insurance. No 
cost or obligation. . 








M UTUAL Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1835 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARING IN LEADING NATIONAL WEEKLIES 
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James F. MacGrath Agency 
Awarded President’s Plaque 


James F. MacGrath, a general agent 
for United Life in New York, 


was awarded the President’s Plaque as 


States 


the outstanding agency for 1952. Pres- 
entation was by Raymond H. 
Belknap, president of United States Life, 
the Wall 


made 


week at 


at a luncheon last 
Street Club. The President’s Plaque is 
awarded on the basis of many factors 


including life volume, accident and health 


premiums, group and wholesale cases, 


percentage of increase over preceding 
year, persistency, new agent appoint- 
ments, first year premiums, and conven- 
tion qualifiers. 

Mr. MacGrath began his life insurance 
career in 1923 the 
Mutual Benefit Life where he was a 
successful producer and brokerage super- 
visor. In 1938 he joined U. S. Life as 


with an agency of 


a field supervisor. The following year 
he formed his own general agency which 
has been a consistent leader for the 


company. Active in association affairs in 
the New York area, Mr. MacGrath has 
served on the board of directors of the 
Life Managers Association of New York 
and is currently secretary-treasurer of 
that organization. He is also a_ past 
president of the Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of New York. 
Others attending the 


luncheon were 





left, 
plaque to James F. MacGrath. 


Raymond H. Belknap, 


presents 





George Selser, vice president and Robert 
W. Staton, superintendent of agencies, 
U.S. Life; Thomas L. O’Hara, president, 
Life Managers Association of New York; 
and Thomas Deane, Catherine Sweeney 
and Alfred W. Friedrich, members of 
Mr. MacGrath’s agency staff. 








V HERE can you 
get a reducing term 
Policy that’s not a rider? 





At Postal Life, of course! No basic 
policy is needed. Available from 10-30 
years, for odd years. Expiry ages to 70. 


Written substandard to 175%. 


Get the newest Postal Herald on 
mortgage reducing term policies. Yours 
for the asking. You'll be glad you did! 

If you want to make remarkable 


records, contact — 
ROY A. FOAN 


“Postal’s good to Brokers” 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
GEORGE KOLODNY, President 


ONE OF THE FASTEST GROWING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN AMERICA 














Penn Mutual Life’s Training 
School for Agency Managers 


A training school future agency 
managers was held at Penn Mutual Life’s 
home office in Philadelphia last week 
and this week with 18 of its field men 
in attendance. 

Under the direction of Manager of 
Field Training Aaron M. Royal, a faculty 
of 33 company officials and five general 
agents conducted classes on the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities in agency 
management; selection and recruiting of 
new men; how to train and coach the 
recruit; profitable agency operation and 
administration; agency bulletins and con- 
tests; how to maintain agents’ morale; 
use of sales promotion material and a 
briefing on home office operations. 

President Malcolm Adam, in his mes- 
sage to the class, emphasized how neces- 
sary it is to maintain good balance in 
the underwriting and selling of new busi- 
ness, and in the sound investment of 
policyholder funds entrusted to the com- 
pany. 


for 


Bankers of Iowa Sales Record 
New business issued and paid-for in 
3ankers Life Co., Des Moines, during 

the first quarter 1953 totaled $45,961,- 

533. Ordinary insurance sales totaled 

$31,544,627 and Group sales, $14,416,906. 
New business issued and paid-for in 

March amounted to $18,064,408. Of this 

Ordinary sales accounted for $12,011,262 

and Group sales $6,053,146. 


° 9 

McKendrie’s Long Career 

Frank W. McKendrie, real estate in- 
spector for the investment department 
of Manhattan Life, has been 50 years 
with the company. When he started, the 
New York’s first 
skyscraper,” 23 stories high, built by 
Manhattan Life in 1893-94 at 66 Broad- 
way, New York. For 37 years, Mr. Mc- 
Kendrie was home office purchasing 
agent. Still hale and hearty, he com- 
mutes daily from Rowayton, Conn, 


home office was in 


Tax Structure 


(Continued from Page 3) 


stockholder. This strikes hard and ex- 
clusively at saving and investment. 

The capital gains tax, including the 
holding period, and the niggardly provi- 
ston for losses. This combination direct- 
ly penalizes saving and investment, and 
curtails the most efficient use of accumu- 
lated savings by their owners. 

All forms of taxation on the institu- 
tions and instruments which serve as in- 
termediary handlers of savings and in- 
vestments. These could not be better 
designed if they sought the most effective 
possible way to restrict savings and pri- 
vate investment. A tax on spending if 
necessary to raise revenue, would make 
some economic sense in most periods, but 
these taxes on savings are destructive of 
the very vitals of our welfare and safety. 








THIS MAN IS_ 


IN THE DARK 


. .. because he doesn’t know that selling Union Mutual’s Non- 
cancellable Guaranteed Renewable Disability Income Protection 
means extra “ Money In His Pocket”... nor does the poor lad 
know that this protection is considered the best sickness and ac- 
cident coverage on the market today by leading life underwriters. 
But most important are the extra plus values with a Union Mut- 
ual Non-Can ... for example... 


If total disabliity lasts 90 days or more, all premiums 
falling due from date of disability are waived . . . Lib- 





eral interpretation of the term “Total Disability”. . . 
Partial disability benefits for sickness and accident fol- 
lowing total disability ... Number of claims unlimited 
and no average earnings clause. 

Last but by no means least, a merchandising plan second to none, 
including sales talk, direct mail, and local advertising. 


Plus income from Plus sales with Plus values! 


ON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY x Home Office 
Portland, Maine * Rolland E. Irish, President * 
Kenneth L. Anderson, Vice Pres. & Mgr. of Agencies 
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Conn. Mutual’s Dependables Meet 


Connecticut Mutual Life held a three- 
day conference at the home office, April 
13-15 for 40 members of the Dependables 
who have qualified five out of seven 
years for this company honor organiza- 
tion. Each session was devoted to panel 
discussions by company officers who an- 
swered questions posed by the agents. 

The first day George F. B. Smith, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the company, 
was moderator of a panel on the invest- 
ment program which plays an important 
part in maintaining the company’s high 
investment rate. He was assisted by 
Michael C. Dolak, vice president ; David 
R. McIlwaine and Gaylord C. Weir, fi- 
nancial secretaries; Edwin F. Schwobel, 
supervisor, bond portfolio; Paul H. 
Sheridan, mortgage secretary; and H. 
Martin Tenney, second vice president, 
investments, 

A panel discussed, “Issuing Your 
Policies,” on the second day of the con- 
ference. Taking part were Dr. Theodore 
M. Ebers, medical director; Clifford R. 
Haskins, supervisor of policy issues; 
Gaylord L. Paine, supervisor of appli- 
cations; Dr. Henry B. Rollins, vice 
president and medical director; and Earl 
M. Smith, actuarial supervisor. 

Questions about Connecticut Mutual 





Denver General Agent 
For Manhattan Life 





WILLIAM W. KELLNER 


Appointment of William W. Kellner 
as general agent of Manhattan Life in 
Denver with offices in the Colorado 
Building, has been announced by the 
company’s home office in New York. 
Mr. Kellner succeeds John A. Culbreath, 
“Dean” of Manhattan Life general 
agents, who has retired after 38 years 
service. Mr. Culbreath will continue his 
association with the company as a per- 
sonal producer. 

A veteran of World War II, Mr. Kell- 
ner served in the European Theatre of 
Operations as an Armored Infantry Offi- 
cer in combat. Upon discharge from 
the armed forces, he entered the insur- 
ance business. His background includes 
underwriting, general brokerage, field 
work as an agent, and management of 
the life, accident and health depart- 
ment of a Denver agency. Before ac- 
cepting the Manhattan Life appointment, 
Mr, Kellner was with the O’Rourke 
and Daniels Agency, Columbian Na- 
tional, in charge of training and promo- 
tion of life, accident and health business. 
A native of Highland Park, Ill, Mr. 
Kellner attended Northwestern Military 
Academy and Purdue University be- 
fore entering the Army. 


policy contracts and agreements were 
answered by Warren T. Blease, secre- 
tary; Daton Gilbert, actuary; Leslie R. 
Martin, vice president; and Gladstone 
Marshall, second vice president and ac- 
tuary. 

“Selling with Connecticut Mutual 
Tools,” was demonstrated by Royden C. 
Serger, director of advertising; William 
L. Camp, III, supervisor of publications; 


Robert B. Proctor, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies; and James L. Rus- 
sell, assistant agency secretary. 

Vincent B. Coffin, senior vice presi- 
dent of the company who organized the 
Dependables 18 years ago, gave the ad- 
dress at the banquet Tuesday evening. 
He paid tribute to representatives who 
have consistently qualified for this honor 
group. 

On the final day advanced selling high- 
lights were discussed by E. A. Starr, su- 
perintendent of agencies; and Paul A. 
Hoeffer, assistant counsel. 


Conn. Mutual Sets Record 

The year 1953 is proving to be a 
record-breaking one for Connecticut 
Mutual. March is the largest month in 
company history with a total of $30,- 
382,117 new life insurance protection 
placed, an increase of 23.8% over March, 
1952. 

Total new business for the year to 
date amounts to $87,462,650, a gain of 
18.9% over the first quarter of 1952. 
January, 1953, is the second largest 
month and February the sixth largest in 
the company’s 107-year history. 

































































‘Great-West Litt 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


You love them... 
protect them! 
















































Heart Appeal and Sales Appeal 


This Great-West Life poster with its simple but powerful message will 


appear in 76 cities and towns throughout the United States and Canada 


during 1953. The heart appeal of two smiling youngsters is a reminder 


of the most compelling reason of all for buying life insurance— 


love of family. 


Thus, the sales efforts of Great-West Life representatives in 1953 are 


supported on busy thoroughfares and at important corners by outdoor 


advertising. Millions of people will see and note the message and 


challenge of “You love them . . . protect them!” 


@Greaanr ase Lore 


ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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Whittaker Reviews 
Catastrophe Coverage 


SALES, UNDERWRITING PROBLEM 


Prudential Vice President Addresses 
Philadelphia Accident & Health 
Association 
Some of the problems involved in sell- 
ing and underwriting medical catas- 
trophe insurance were discussed frankly 


by E. B. Whittaker, vice president of 
The Prudential, speaking before the 
Accident & Health Association of Phila- 


delphia last week. Mr. Whittaker re- 
viewed the early beginnings of hospital- 
ization insurance saying that major 
medical expense insurance was first put 
on the market four or five years ago 
with the introduction of two fundamental 
the deductible and the 
insurance factor. Originally the deduc- 
tible was a flat dollar amount regardless 
of any duplication of payment with basic 
coverage and a flat premium rate was 
charged regardless of the composition of 
the group. 

“The Prudential felt,” said Mr. Whit- 
taker, “that the insurance filled a definite 
need but also felt that some attempt 
should be made to vary the premium rate 


concepts, co- 


with the composition of the group.” The 
company made an original study and 
came to these conclusions: (1) age is 
just as important a factor in catastrophe 


insuré ince as in life insurance; (2) that 
cost of medical catastrophe insurance 
directly with income; (3) that 
is roughly a 1-2-3 claim cost, one 
children as a unit, two 
three his wife; (4) 
bly by geographical 
California. On 
the Prudential 
schedule graded 


t] 








iries 
there 
representing the 
the employe, and 
costs vary considera 
areas, being heaviest in 
the basis of this ord 
decided to adopt a rate 





by age with “ashi if nec essary, for 
income or Rie crc emgiry location. 

Since the purpose of this insurance is 
to protect r the family pocket-book, said 
Mr. Whittaker, Prudential put out two 
tvpes of policy, one with an each illness 
leductible and the other with a tude 
budget deductible. Under the latter, once 
the deductible has been satisfied, any 


the same or an 
family within the 
only to a nominal 


subsequent illness on 
other member of the 
benefit vear is subject 
deductible of $25. 

Difficulties Encountered 


Mr 
some of 
encounter 


WI! ae iker then went on to discuss 

> difficul ties which have been 
“ed in the sale of this coverage 
steps that have been taken to 
*t the object ions of employers. He 
e a-great many calls himself and 
found that Prudential product, while 
veautiful the actuarial and claim 
standpoint, exceedingly difficult to 
of insurance is, of neces- 
, rather complicated, and it is much 

sier to make a quick sale with a flat 
dollar deduc tible regardless of existing 
n it is to do a decent job for the 
egrating the major medi- 
cal insurance with a b insured plan 
or Blue Cross plan so as to avoid anv 
substantial coverage with 
aims costs. “I 


Whittaker, 


the 
from 

was 
This type 











plans tha 
employer by int 


asic 


area of double 
its attendant increase in c 
cannot understand.” said Me 











“why companies that profess to believe 
in co-insurance sell co-insurance in re- 
verse, because that is exactly what you 
ire doing ou sell a $300 deductible re- 
gardless of a base plan which may pay 
up to $1,000.” : : 
Originally the Prudential decided to 
sell major medical only where there was 
no basic plan or where they had the 
1. They would not superimpose 

y other agin plan or on Blue 
Cross. They still refus se to sunerimpose 
on any other ¢ renee s plan because it 
is their feeling that eventually all com- 
inies will have to write this business in 
order to protect their basic plans, and 
when they do the company having the 
basic plan would win out. In the case of 
Blue Cross, however, the Prudential will 
SuUperIMpose major medical under certain 


conditions 
Another common objection by employ 


ers is the concept of benefit year, by 


which is meant the reimposition of the 
deductible annually. They conjure up 
some fellow who is out with cancer or is 
flat on his back with heart trouble for 
more than a year. It is true that under 
those circumstances the reimposition of 
the deductible may impose a hi irdship, 
but for every one of those cases there 
are probably ten where the insurance 
would be used to pay routine costs for 
drugs or medical treatment which no- 
body could describe as medical catas- 
trophes. For instance, a man might work 
through a $300 deductible when he got 
diabetes before the illness was brought 
under control. Without the annual de- 
ductib!e the insurance company would be 
stuck for a weekly purchase of insulin 
for the rest of his life until the maximum 
of $5,000 had been exhausted. With the 
reimposition of a deductible, he would 
probably never spend more than $300 in 
a calendar year, so tlrere would be no 
mee costs on this account. If an em- 
ployer insists that no deductible be 
reimposed for longer than a vear, then 
it should be limited to cases of total dis- 
ability on the employe only. 

Companies which endeavor to base 
rates on scientific principles are at a 
great competitive disadvantage on groups 
comprised of executives only, and that 
is where most of this insurance is being 
sold at the present time. If they charge 
a proper rate they are always out of line, 


and vet there are grave objections to 
charging an inadequate rate for the 
group currently being insured in the 


hope that later on the insurance will be 
extended further down the line to the 
younger and less opulent employes. 
Gives Conclusions 
Whittaker concluded with the fol- 
recommendations for the situa- 
tions commonly encountered: 
No basic coverage. Suggest 
each illlness deductible. 
2. Basic plan insured with own com- 
Suggest deductible of $300 or $500 


Mr. 


lowing 


$100 


pany. 

















HOME OFFICE GROUP REPRESENTATIVE 


New England life insurance company seeks group man with four years’ 
sales and service experience to operate out of home office. Excellent 
opportunities for advancement in expanding department. Write, giving 
experience, educational and personal background. Our own staff know 


of this advertisement. 


Write to: 


Box 2159 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


93-99 Nassau Street 


New York 38, New York 











or payments under basic plan, whichever 
is the greater. An alternative to this 
would be an out-of-pocket deductible of 
$100 on top of payments, if any, made 
under basic plan. If coverage written 
on employe-pay-all, out-of-pocket deduc- 
tible should increase with income so as 
to maintain equity between employes. 

3. Basic plan insured with another in- 
surance company. Don’t quote unless the 
basic is to be transferred on the group 
to be insured for major medical. 

4. Basic coverage Blue Cross and/or 
Blue Shield, covering all employes under 
consideration for major medical. Suggest 
major medical with flat $100 out-of- 
pocket deductible or graded deductible as 
above on top of basic. Since 
the premiums for this coverage are very 
small, in states where the Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield provide liberal bene- 
fits, do not quote except on large groups. 

5. Blue Cross and/or Blue Shield op- 
tional. so that some employes are cov- 
ered for both, some for Blue Cross only, 
and some for neither. This is a most 


discussed 





agency first. 


DAVID A. 


CARR 


Agency Mgr 


AGENCY inc 


DAVIDA 


e « e Don't say he's hopeless. You uncover new 
information or a fresh slant on old information 
... and we'll go to town on it. 


e e e Our home office files are never sealed 
no matter how difficult a case may seem. 


« « « And don't wear yourself out trying to place 
him. Save time and trouble. Contact this 


Consult CARR 
Concerning 
“Hopeless’ Clients 


A HOPELESS CASE? 
Never Take That For Granted 


ontinental Assurance Company 


Chicago, Ill 


1780 Broadway at 57th St. New York -JUdson 6-4660 
CARR, Pres. - 


MICHAELA. WILTON, V.-Pres 





unsatisfactory situation. If major medi- 
cal is to be employe- pay-all, recommend 
fl ut $500 deductible in spite of fairly wide 
area of double coverage. If employer 
money involved, recommend deductible 
of $500 or payments under basic cover- 
age, whichever is greater. 


Made Research Associate 
For New England Mutual 


HENRY E. RUSSELL 


England Mutual announces ap- 
pointment to its home office staff of 
Henry E. Russell, prominent Boston 
advertising and retailing executive, as 
research associate. Since 1950 Mr. Rus- 
sell has been executive vice president 
of the Suburban Centers Trust, opera- 
tors of the modern Shoppers World 
suburban shopping center in Framing- 
ham, Mass. Previous to that, he was 
an account executive in Boston and New 
York with Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn advertising agency. 

A graduate of Harvard College in 
1939, Mr. Russell also attended St. 
Paul Academy and Noble and Green- 
ough School. He earned a varsity letter 
in football at Harvard in 1937 and 1938, 
commanded the NROTC unit, and was 
a member of the Hasty Pudding Club 
and the A.D. Club, of wwihch he was 
undergraduate president in 1938-39 

He was called to duty in the Navy 
as an ensign in 1940, and returned to 
inactive duty in 1946 in the rank of 
Commander, USNR, following service 
in the North Atlantic, in the North 
African and Sicilian invasions, as Aide 
and Flag Lieutenant to Commander, 
Seventh Fleet, based in New Guinea, and 
as Aide to the Commandant, Ninth 


New 


Naval District with headquarters at 
Great Lakes, 
Mr. Russell is a trustee of the Dexter 


Sc hool, Noble and Greenough School, 
Museum of Science, Children’s Hospital, 
Franklin Savings Bank, and an_ over- 
seer of the Boy’s Clubs of Boston. 
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The call | made at Mary Baxter’s house made 
a great difference in her life...and mine. 


S LEO 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOc LETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York ff, N. Y. 


By M.P.W. 
Equitable Society 
Representative 


WHAT WOULD | DO? Well, first let’s see what I actually did. 


At 21 I was just starting out in business. I remember 
as clearly as though it were yesterday, how nervous I was 
when I made my first call as an Equitable Representative. 


I’ve made thousands since —but never one that made 
me want to be in any other business. Like the one I made 
to the Baxter home to explain to John Baxter’s young 
widow about the money that would start coming in, now 
that John was dead. 


That call gave me a realization of just how fine and 
useful a job I had with Equitable. Mary Baxter could go 
right on living in the same house on Vine Street without 
worrying about the upkeep. I saw the fruits of my work 
hold tragedy at bay — permitting someone to pursue a good 
life in spite of an unfortunate turn of events. 


Yes, if I were 21 again and had a free choice of doing 
whatever I wanted—I’d do just what I did the first time. 
I’d become an Equitable man all over again! 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 
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LOMA Institute Exams 
To Be Given to 5,881 


FIRST TESTS 20 YEARS AGO 
Frank L. Rowland, Biakesing Director, 
Tells How Employe Training Pro- 
gram Was Launched 


Three hundred and nine life insurance 
companies of the United States and Can- 
ada have enrolled 5,881 employes for 
10,370 LOMA Institute examinations, to 
be written from May 4 through May 9 
Frank L. Rowland, managing director of 
the Life Office Management Association, 
announced this week. These figures are 
very gratifying, Mr. Rowland remarked, 
since they set new records for both 
numbers of participating companies and 
numbers of employes enrolled. The con- 
stantly expanding use of LOMA’s educa- 
tional courses indicates that the program 
meets company needs for sound life in- 
surance information presented in an in- 
teresting manner, Mr. Rowland said. 
Further evidence of company recognition 
of the long-range value of employe edu- 
cation exists in the fact that 65 compa- 
nies have enrolled field office employes 
for examinations. To provide facilities 
for this year’s students, it has been nec- 
essary to arrange for 493 examinations 
centers. 

With the 1953 enrollments, the LOMA 
Institute enters its third decade of ex- 
istence, its first examinations having 
been given in 1933. Until that time, the 
life insurance business in the United 
States had no systematic plan for the 
development of home office and _ field 
office employes. Considerable attention 
had been given to the educational needs 
of actuaries, but few companies had or- 
ganized study programs for persons who 
were learning the business through op- 
erating departments. As a result of this 
lack, only office employes of unusual am- 
bition and drive did any studying at all, 
and their efforts were often expended 
wastefully on miscellaneous and unor- 
ganized information. 


Institute Launched in 1931 


The LOMA Institute program is the 
acknowledged educational standard for 
life office personnel. This fact has been 
well demonstrated in recent years, when 
circumstances resulting from World War 
II caused some life insurance employes 
to move from one city to another. With 
LOMA Institute examinations to their 
credit, such employes usually found little 
difficulty in becoming reestablished in 
the life insurance business, For example, 
one company that uses selection tests ex- 
tensively has stated that such tests are 
waived in cases where applicants have 
LOMA Institute credit. 

Commenting on the origin of the 
LOMA Institute, Mr, Rowland stated 
that, in 1931, Adolph A. Rydgren, now 
chairman of Continental American Life 
and then president of LOMA, appointed 
a committee to develop a program to 
meet the office educational needs of life 
companies. An integrated program was 
recommended by the committee and 
LOMA Institute was set up to administer 
the plan. From its very inception, the 
Institute has been visualized as a means 
of advancing the prestige of the life in- 





“Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


Continental Assurance Company 
Chicago, III. 
32 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








surance business through better in- 
formed employes. Accordingly, Institute 
courses have been open to all men and 
women interested in life insurance, 
whether or not they were employed by 
LOMA member companies. 

By 1942, LOMA’s educational activi- 
ties had become so extensive that the 
association’s board of directors estab- 
lished the Educational Council to advise 
on Institute matters. Chairmen and vice 
chairmen of the Council, upon appoint- 
ment, automatically become members of 
the board for the period of their chair- 
manships. The present company mem- 
bers of the Educational Council are 
Chairman R. C. Perry, State Farm Life; 
Vice Chairman G. T. Prentice, Imperial 
Life Assurance, Canada: A. W. Ander- 
son, London Life, Canada; C. H. Bader, 
Interstate Life and Accident; W.  T. 
Blease, Connecticut Mutual; R. N. Blom- 
field, Massachusetts Mutual; T. A. Crow- 
ther, Metropolitan: David Hall, New 
England Mutual; J. E. Matz, John Han- 
cock; George Ryrie,, North American 
Life, Canada; G. L. Soelter, Southwest- 
ern Life. By virtue of his being LOMA’s 


president this year, Harry H. Allen, 
Mutual Benefit, is currently a member 
of the Educational Council. Mr. Allen 


enjoys the distinction of having been 
on the original Educational Committee 
appointed by Mr. Rydgren in 1931. 


Roy Plaut to Address 
Brooklyn Branch, April 30 


The next monthly educational meeting 
of the Brooklyn Branch of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York, Inc., will be held at the Hotel 
St. George on April 30. 

Guest speaker will be Roy Plaut, mem- 
ber of the New York Bar and of the 
firm of Lipkowitz, Plaut & Lewis, at- 
torneys at law. Mr. Plaut’s speech will 
be “Estate Taxes and Life Insurance.” 
He has been a member of the New York 
Bar for over 20 years and is currently 
retained as legal counsel by many agen- 
cies in one of the largest life insurance 
companies. He previously addressed this 
branch four years ago. Mr. Plaut’s ad- 
dress will be followed by a question and 
answer period. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion, and preceding Mr. Plaut’s address, 
a talking film, “The Bettger Story,” will 
be presented. This film dramatizes some 
of the highlights of the best seller, 
“How I Raised Myself From Failure to 
Success in Selling,” written by Frank 
Bettger. 

The 1952-53 committee on nominations 
and elections will present the slate of 
officers and directors for the coming 
administrative year, 














“We'd better give him gas or he'll sell me another 
insurance policy sure!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Effective! 


Here’s a dentist who knows he should have more life insur- 
ance ... and that the Bankers/ifeman is just the one who 


can make him realize it. 


Bankers/ifemen are trained from their first days in their 
agency offices to develop needs effectively. Then they never 


have to apply high-pressure selling methods . . 
when the prospect is fully aware of them—put 


themselves 


the needs 


on the pressure. Bankers/ifemen have the tools to help them 
in exposing the needs and the contracts to fit those needs 


with maximum effectiveness. 


This effectiveness of Bankerslifemen helps make them 
the kind of life underwriters you like to know as friends, 
fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
1OWA 


Six Here From Abroad to 

Study Life Insurance 
SOME UNDER POINT-4 PROGRAM 
Executives Are From France, Germany, 


en, Norway, Japan 
and Thailand 





Executives of insurance companies in 
six foreign countries are in the United 
States visiting company and insurance 
industry offices in a study of American 
life insurance methods and_ techniques, 
Two are here under Point Four opera- 
tions (one under sponsorship of the 
State Department and one under direc- 
tion of the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion. Of these two Hugo Geiger is di- 


rector of Allianz Life and Fire Com- 
panies of Stuttgart, Germany, and 
Tikayu Tanatagsorn, director general 


of life insurance regulation for the 
Thailand government at Bangkok. Mr. 
Geiger, a former secretary of State for 
Bavaria, is now in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Bavaria. Mr. Tanatagsorn 
has the assignment of setting up regula- 
tory procedures for the young and 
rapidly growing life insurance business 
of Thailand. While here he is also call- 
ing on State Insurance Departments, 
and he spent several days at Wharton 
School. He has been to Hartford, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago and Des 
Moines. 

Another visitor is G. Richert, vice 
president of the Thule group of Swedish 
insurance companies. His special objec- 
tive is a study of methods and _proce- 
dures in connection with underwriting of 
Sickness and Accident insurance. He 
was accompanied earlier in his visit by 
A. Lindencrona, president of the Thule 
group. Mr. Richert visited large life 
companies here and in Hartford, New- 
ark and Middle West. 

An unusually intensive study of Amer- 
ican life insurance office methods is be- 
ing undertaken by Robert de Montalivet 
of the bureau of methods, Compagnie 
Generale d’Assurances of Paris. His tour 
will last six months. Currently, he is 
working in office of Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, New York. The presi- 
dent of his company is Georges Tattevin 
who was head of two French missions 
to this country which were made in a 
study of life insurance methods here 
and is president of the French organiza- 
tion formed as a result of his visits to 
the U.S. 

Yoshinori Hiramoto, manager of the 
Asahi Mutual Life of Tokyo agency de- 
partment, has recently arrived for a six 
months’ study of life oo here. 

Still touring the U. S. insurance offices 
is Lars Oystein Os, in ie of public 
relations of Norwegian insurance com- 
panies and editor of the only Nor- 
Wwegian insurance magazine. He is at 
present on the Pacic Coast. 


NAME NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

\ nominating committee for an elec- 
tion was appointed at a recent meeting 
of Johnstown Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. Members are Francis H. 
Conrad, Clarence FE. Hurrel, Winston 
Emerick, Anthony Rizzo and J. E. 


Blickenstaff. 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 











Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 
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Agency Officers Discuss H. O. Letters 
Telling Agents That“They Are Good” 


At the recent sales congress of Connecticut Life Underwriters Association held in 
A, Flynn, Connecticut Mutual Life, New 
Haven, commented on a letter which he had received from the home office agency de- 
partment of his company complimenting him on his sales performance which was de- 
scribed as “noteworthy” and said he had mailed a copy to all of his insureds. He stated 
that he had found it a valuable document in his relationship with his policyholders, espe- 
cially in sale of business insurance, making aud'ts, convincing the prospect of the 
necessity of making wills and other types of service. His suggestion conveyed the im- 
pression that agents would benefit greatly by having such a letter in their possession 
which they could show to prospects as indicating they were capable of handling satisfac- 
torily insurance propositions which would require the services of an expert imsur- 
ance agent. This suggestion has created considerable interest among agency officers. The 
Eastern Underwriter asked a number of prominent ones for an express:on of opunon 
about the writing of such letters and some of their replies follow: 


New Haven, one of the speakers, Robert 


Cecil J. North, vice president, field 
management, Metropolitan Life: 

The matter of an individual’s training 
or accomplishments can only be ap- 
praised as of a specific time. New devel- 
opments or changes in procedures may 
leave him deficient in some respect or 
another in a very short time after a 
It would be neces- 
sary, let- 
ter, from time to time, in order to be 


letter was written. 
therefore, to supplement a 
sure that it was up-to-date. 

I believe that it is proper to give the 
agent a certificate or diploma when he 
completes a certain section of the train- 
ing program. This can be used by him 
as a guarantee that he is ‘qualified in 
that 
time. In my opinion, this can be effec- 


certain specific particulars as of 


tive and does not have the above-men- 
tioned disadvantages of the letter ap- 
proach. 

Calvin L. Pontius, vice president- 
insurance, lidelity Mutual Life: 

\ll companies use letters recognizing 
achievement in volume, persistence, field 
leadership and maybe years of service. 


These would evidence the man’s favor- 


able stature. Even newer men are so 
recognized. 

I personally would not subscribe to 
the idea of a letter of general endorse- 
ment. There are more convincing cre- 
dentials. The letter from a client is the 
strongest one of all. 


would 


If a company issued general letters, 
force 


field 
the agency officer deny such a letter? 


then to whom of its 
Our measuring rods are not that com- 
prehensive. Also, we give recognition to 
Na- 


tional Quality Award, CLU, completion 


membership in production clubs, 


of company training, educational courses 


and so forth. 


D. Bobb Slattery, vice president 
and superintendent of agencies, Penn 
Mutual: 

Certainly a good testimonial that the 
agent could carry in his kit is helpful, 
and we have been trying to do some 
things which are not entirely similar to 
what the speaker said at the Connecticut 
sales congress. However, it does have 
a good effect. 1] agee that a_ blanket 
endorsement should not be written, but 1 
believe that building of an agent’s pres- 
tige is all important. 

Men in each of our agencies work 
throughout the year to get a “Man of the 
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Year” designation. We give them 500 
copies which the agencies send out to 
the man’s clients and prospects. 

Each month we ask all of our general 
agents to let us know the leading agent 
in their agency for the month and we 
send a personal letter to the agent com- 
plimenting him on the great job he has 
done. In addition to this we send out 
several hundred personal letters each 
month to agents who have done unusual 
jobs. I believe these have the advan- 
tage of being current and show a man’s 
achievement and they are shown to pros- 
pects and clients as a third party pres- 
tige builder. In addition to letters build- 
ing prestige of agents we also send let- 
ters to their clients and prospects on 
any matter that we can find to write 
about, such as agents receiving CLU 
designation, qualifying for various clubs, 
completing a training course—anything 
in the way of results of their efforts or 
where they have improved themselves 
from a technical standpoint thus trying 
to let people know about it. 


Howard A. Austin, Jr., CLU, ex- 
ecutive director of agencies, Ordinary 
agencies department, The Prudential : 

We follow the practice of writing to 
our agents letters of congratulation at 
every opportunity. This might be about 
their annual record, their standing in a 
particular month, their completion of 
some phase of our training. We keep 
in mind that the agent might want to 
use such a letter before his prospects, 
and we write accordingly. The use of 
letters as prestige builders with a pros- 
pect is taught the agent as part of our 
training course, but we have no specific 
letter devised for that purpose. Perhaps 
we should have. 

We have tried this year for the second 
time the use of prestige building letters 
signed by Sayre MacLeod, vice presi- 
dent in charge of Ordinary agencies, and 
sent them directly to a list of about 25 
clients and centers of influence submit- 
ted to us by the agent. This is done for 
all agents who qualify for Presi- 


our 





Pacific Mutual Gen’! Agent 

Taking over as general agent at New 
Orleans for Pacific Mutual Life is 
Richard F. Blaul, who goes there directly 
from the company’s Los Angeles home 
office, where he has been director of 
agency management training. 

for the past two years Mr. Blaul has 
been responsible for heading his com- 
pany’s agency management training pro- 


gram, which has achieved widespread 
recognition because of its effective re- 
sults. 


A graduate of St. John’s College at 
Annapolis, Maryland, and with three 
years of post graduate work at the Uni 
versity of Maryland School of Law, Mr. 
Blaul has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for the past 17 years. His back- 
ground includes positions as field under- 
writer, general agent and home office 
executive. He first entered the insurance 
field with Metropolitan Life, and was 12 
years with Monarch Life, where he was 
assistant vice president and manager of 
agencies before going to Pacific Mutual. 
Prior to making life insurance his career, 
Mr. Blaul was editor and publisher of 
the “Montgomery Independent” at Rock 
ville, Maryland. 

Pacific Mutual’s New Orleans general 
agency was originally established just 
before the turn of the century. 





dent’s Club (last year, $400,000 net paid- 
for and $4,000 in first-year commissions). 
Not only have these letters done wonders 
for the morale of the agents, but a num- 
ber of them have told us of new busi- 
ness resulting from them. 

Writing a lot of letters does not 
bother us, because we consider it worth- 


while. This assumes, of course, that 
there is a worthwhile reason for the 
letters themselves. 


To sum up, we do believe in home 
office letters to agents which they can 
use with prospects. Our experience, how- 
ever, indicates that a limited number of 
letters written by the home office di- 
rectly to the clients of an agent brings 
much greater results. 
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New England Mutual Now Has Six Group Offices 


Mutual is now repre-Group annuities, Group permanent, 


New England 1 
Group Term, Group life with paid-up 


sented by district Group offices in six 





FRANCIS L. DOYLE 
values, and Group accidental death and 
dismemberment. Recent appointments of 
district Group managers include: 


JASON E. STOUGHTON 


major cities in the East, Midwest and 
South. District Group managers have 


1 








PLENTY OF 


BUSINESS? 


Yes! If you're on your toes as a brokerage man! 


We will pay salary plus commissions. Our company is 
tops. ... You can qualify with three years of life insurance 


experience .. . and ambition. 


Write to Box 2163, The Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau 
Street, New York 38, New York. 








for Massachusetts Mutual in Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Stoughton at one time managed the 
State Mutual Group office in New York 
City, and later served as Group sales 
manager for United States Life with 
headquarters there. Working from his 
office in Suite 1380, 11 West Forty- 
second Street, Mr. Stoughton will cover 
eastern New York State, two counties in 
Connecticut, and northern New Jersey. 

Chicago—Richard M. Ron. Mr. Rohn 
has been associated with the Lumber- 
man’s Mutual Casualty in Chicago since 
1937, most recently as manager of the 
Group accident and health department 
of the James S. Kemper Co. He is well 
acquainted with the nine states compris- 
ing his territory, which are: Illinois, 
western Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. His offices are at 208 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

3oston—John W. Laffey. A graduate 
of Dartmouth College, Mr. Laffey has a 
broad background in the Group field, and 





New York City—Jason E. Stoughton. 
Most recently district Group manager 
e 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 1952: 
Lombardi 
RICHARD M. ROHN 


Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
New York City, and 


The Insurance Account— 

| A 22.8% gain in new business in 1952 brought 

life insurance in force to $812,228,883.00. 
Premium income rose to $49,433,358.20, an 

increase over 1951 of 8.3%. 








been appointed in 
Cleveland, 


cago, 


An Extra Margin of Safety— 

Among the fifty largest legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies in this country, the Washington 
National ranks at the top in ratio of assets to 
liabilities with $128.06 of assets for each 
$100.00 of liabilities. 

The excess security to policyowners of 
$35,172,295.07 is the extra margin of safety 
which places the security of the policyowner 





above all else. 


Paid to Policyowners— 
The $20,953,545.03 paid to policyowners and 
beneficiaries during 1952 represents the end 
result of our business in providing financial 





security to American families. 


Assets— 
With safety of principal and adequacy of yield 
as primary investment prerequisites, the Com- 
pany’s assets increased $14,073,818.41 bringing 
them to a new high of $160,532,927.59. 
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Washinigton National 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Lombardi 
JOHN W. LAFFEY 


Philadelphia, and are prepared for con- 





sultation on Group problems involving 


leaves the position of manager of State 
Mutual’s Chicago Group office to assume 
his new post. His office, which is in the 
Pilgrim Building, 31 Milk Street, will 





Lombardi 
LYMAN L. ROGERS 


provide a clearing house for all the New 
England states with the exception of 
two counties in southern Connecticut. 

Philadelphia—Francis L. Doyle, Jr., 
CLU. A native of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Doyle returns to that city from Boston, 
where he has been serving as district 
Group manager for Sun Life Assurance. 
His office, located in the Lincoln-Liberty 
Building, will serve Delaware, eastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New _ Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. 


Although 


Rogers has 


Rogers. 


Georgia, Mr. 


Atlanta—Lyman L. 
a native of 
been serving as Group 
Dallas office of the 
His territory will en- 


most recently 
manager for the 
Liberty Mutual. 
compass North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Tennes- 
see. His offices are located in the Citi- 
zens and Southern National Bank Build- 
ing. 

Announcement of the appointment of 
Alva Z. Allen, CLU, as district Group 
manager in Cleveland, was made by the 
company last fall. 


Mutual Life Issues New 


Five-Year Renewable Term 

Mutual Life of New York has adopted 
a new 5-year Renewable Term _ policy 
issued from ages 15 through 55, renew- 
able for five-year periods, but not be- 
yond the policy anniversary nearest age 
65. 

Minimum face amount is $10,000 for 
$5,000 for females. Waiver of 
premium and double indemnity benefits 
will be issued, and special class risks will 
insurance. 


males; 


be considered for the new 
Dividends will be payable annually be- 
ginning at the end of the second policy 
year. 
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LIAMA Meeting, A. & H. 
Draws Record Crowd 


54 COMPANIE REPRESENTED 


125 Life Agency Officers Spend Three 
Profitable Days in Chicago; Hear 
Quality Program of Speakers 


The fourth annual accident and health 
spring meeting of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, held 
April 20-22 at Hotel Drake, Chicago, at- 
tracted 125 agency officers of LIAMA 
companies—the largest attendance to 
date at this gathering. A total of 54 
companies were represented, a number 
of whom are not now operating in thie 
A. & H. field but are considering entry. 

The program clicked from start to 
finish, to the credit of Charles G. Ash- 
brook, executive vice president, North 
American Life of Chicago, who is chair- 
man of LIAMA’s accident and health 
committee, and his session chairmen in- 
cluding James E. Powell, vice president, 
Provident Life & Accident; James E. 
Scholefield, CLU, vice president, North 
American Life & Casualty, and Laurence 
B. Soper, assistant vice president, New 
York Life. 

a ianneneaenar 
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Chicago, April 22—E. J. Faulkner, 
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competition. As public knowledge is in- 
creased by the same chain of circum- 
stances, greater desire and more sales 
result. Improved practices and _ better 
public understanding follows also. 

Mr. Everett then said that the only 
way to combine A. & H. and life suc- 
cessfully is by identifying them as “equal 
partners.” Prudential, in order to do 
this, undertook a tremendous training 
program for its 20,000 life insurance 
agents, he explained. It was found ad- 
visable to integrate as much as possible 
the premium collection and accounting 
systems for the A. & H. underwriting 
with the life business. 

“The Prudential decided to develop a 
monthly debit sickness and accident pro- 
gram since we felt that a policy where 
premiums were collected by the agent 
would be marketable and would tie in 
well with our district agencies’ opera- 
tions in the life field, and would also 
serve to reach the industrial workers to 
whom individual sickness and accident 
insurance has not been extended on as 
broad a basis in the past.” 

“Equal Partnership” in Action 

Carrying through the idea of main- 
taining the accident and health and life 
on an “equal partnership” basis, Pruden- 
tial created an advisory committee which 
represented the agency, claim, under- 
writing and actuarial departments and 








marital status and salary desired. 





ACTUARIAL ASSISTANT WANTED 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for actuarial assistant (male—age 
27-37) in this fast growing company. Practical actuarial background and 
working knowledge of life insurance home office operation required. 
Company is located in very pleasant suburban and country area, with 
excellent transportation facilities. You'll like it. 


Write fully, giving educational background, insurance experience, 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Montclair, New Jersey 











the company’s administration. Mr. 
Everett said that this cooperation among 
departments has resulted in increased 
enthusiasm and production on the part 
of the azents. He added: “Our agen- 
cies’ departments have given the new 
product their enthusiastic support and 
have carried through the ‘equal partner- 
ship’ idea by giving full credits to our 
agents for purposes Of attending confer- 
ences, and in agency standings. This, in 
my opinion, is an essential if the sick- 





Accident, Li 





pr , 
Nebr., was elected chairman of the 
LIAMA’s accident and health com- 


mittee at its spring meeting held here 
this week. 








In his opening address Mr. Ashbrook 
traced the development of the commit- 
tee and its work in the field of A. & H. 
insurance. He said that the increasing 
number of LLAMA members which have 
started A. & H. sales has “made it im- 
perative that the agency officers organ- 
ize in this fashion in an effort to ex- 
change ideas that will ultimately result 
in great benefit to the policyholders. 

“We believe in our company that A. 
& H. is personal insurance,” Mr. Ash- 
brook said. “As such, it cannot be sepa- 
rated from life insurance; it is just an- 
other coverage, protecting American 
citizens from another personal hazard in 
addition to life insurance. Because it is 
so new in many companies, there is a 
vital need for agency officers to discuss 
their mutual problems. In four years, 
this group has made vast headway in 
improving agency management in the 
accident and health field.” 

Also appearing at the opening session, 
April 20, was Grant L. Hill, president 
of LIAMA, who brought greetings to 
the group from the association’s board 
of directors. Mr. Hill, vice president of 
Northwestern Mutual, said his own com- 
pany was not in the A. & H. business 
but that “regardless of a company’s 
individual point of view, the development 
and growth of this type of coverage 
merited the attention of the whole in- 
dustry. Even those companies which 
never expect to enter the field should 
watch this development closely from the 
standpoint of the impact it may have 
on the entire insurance field.” 

At the afternoon session, James EF. 
Powell presided. Speakers the first day 
included Ardell T. Everett, second vice 
president, Prudential; John W. Saylor, 
vice president, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, and a member of LIAMA’s board 
of directors; Edward R. Hodgkins, vice 
president, Paul Revere Life, and Robert 
Taylor, assistant vice president, United 
Benefit Life 

Everett Sees Healthy Competition 

Ardell T. Everett of the Prudential, 
whose company is one of the largest to 
enter the A. & H. field in recent years, 
said there was no need for concern over 
the entry of the larger life companies. 
He assured specialty A. & H. companies 
who have expressed such concern, “you 
will find your business increasing and 
improving as more of the larger life 
companies start A. & H. operations. Ac- 
tive and improved sales methods are al- 
Ways the result of healthy and greater 






























For prospects who want to provide the greatest amount of 
insurance protection for the smallest possible outlay . . . 
United States Life's 
5-YEAR RENEWABLE and CONVERTIBLE TERM PLAN 
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IMAGINE! 
$25,000 LIFE INSURANCE 


at renewal dates. 























Guaranteed Renewable to 65. 


Only $192.25 a Year 
(at age 35) 


.. Convertible Anytime to 70 


Issued from 15-60. Waiver of Premium and Acci- 
dental Death Benefit premiums do not increase 


Call your U. S. Life agency or write home office for details. 




















ness and accident program is not to be 
dwarfed before it ever gets going,” 

In discussing training of agents, Mr 
Everett said: “The agency training job 
was undoubtedly the biggest phase of 
the program that had to be accomplished 
in the final months of preparation. Our 
approach was to have our sickness and 
accident specialists in the home office de- 
sign training material which was used to 
train our training instructors. The in- 
structors in turn trained field manage- 
ment; the latter had the final job of 
training the agent. This was costly but 
nonetheless essential. This was not, 
however, the ‘end of our training prob- 
lems. 

Although the initial effort met with 
a fair amount of success, we still had 
our troubles. As a result we have con 
tinued with our training program 
through the use of sickness and accident 
training specialists and are just now 
engaged in an intensive follow “up train- 
ing program in certain areas of the 
country. Where we perhaps failed at 
first and where we are concentrating 
now is in the matter of stressiig sales 
approach and giving actual sales demon- 
strations.” 

Sayler Stresses Complete Protection 

John W. Sayler featured in his talk 
that “it takes all three—life, accident 
and health insurance—if an agent is to 
properly serve his client with complete 
protection, These three coverages pro 
tect a client if he lives, if he dies, if he 
quits, and when he is disabled.” 

He also brought out: “The average 
client is disabled 17 times in his life 
time prior to death. Therefore, the sales 
man is going to have 17 favorable con 
tacts when delivering checks, compared 
with the one check delivered on a life 
contract and there can be no repeat busi- 
ness from the policyholders. 

“There’s a great doorway of oppor- 
tunity open to men who can sell all 
three coverages. There’s no need for a 
point of low earnings for the new agent 
if he sells A. & H. Last year a com 
pany paid 99,679 claims on A. & H. con 
tracts; the same company paid only 1,700 
death claims under life contracts. This 
means that there were approximately 
98,000 satisfied claimant drafts delivered, 
setting up an incredible market for addi- 
tional business.” 

Mr. Sayler described his company’s 
method of interviewing the prospective 
new agent, the induction of the agent 
and his subsequent training. His train- 
ing program calls for emphasizing, from 
the very first interview, that in order to 
protect fully and adequately a client's 
life, all three coverages must be brought 
into play. 

Hodgkins on Claims and Underwriting 

Edward R. Hodgkins put the question: 
“Do A. & H. underwriters understand the 
direct relationship between claims and 
field underwriting ?” He maintained that 
because the primary purpose of insur- 
ance is to pay claims promptly, fully and 
graciously, the agents should be well 
informed on the subject. As to whether 
a volume salesman can be a good field 
underwriter, he said: 

“Of course he can. But it calls for self- 
discipline. The agent must resist tempta- 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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JOINT VENTURES not quite enough of them to perform 

the job, about the necessity or advis- 

Joint Ventures are not new. They ability of entering into a Joint Venture 
when ancient and ascertain if they know any other 
contractor with whom they would like 
to be associated. If you are asked to 
suggest some names, | think it impor- 


date back to the time 


Caravans were crossing barren wastes 


transporting silks and spices when mer- 
chants who chartered ships to transport tant that vour interest to be one of in- 
troduction, or suggestion, and that you 
do not urge one contractor as against 
another. On the other hand, if your 
interest is one of suggestion, introduc- 
“modified partnership” has taken hold jon or thie like the final decision rests 
in the construction industry and seems with the contractors themselves. 
Joint Venturers sign their contracts nor- 
mally without qualification, making 
themselves jointly and severally lable to 
the owner, whether that be the U. S. A., 
ciation of Surety Bond Producers, meet- a state, a political subdivision or a pri- 
ing at Waldorf-Astoria, by vate owner. The contractors, on the 
. se ; other hand, have been desirous of limit- 
Kerner, vide United States ing their responsibilities, if that is pos- 
Guarantee Co. A Joint Venture, he said, sible 
oa partnership, but has these The surety company has in the main 
forms of indemnity agreements. 


these articles performed such ventures 
and shared the risks as well as the 


profits. But in these times this form of 


to become more widely used each year. 
The present Joint Ventures were de- 
scribed this week before National Asso- 


Alexander 


president, 


cinfolke 
three important differences: 1. A cor three 
poration may participate ina Joint Ven- Mr. Kerner gives them as follows: 


cannot become a Joint and several unlimited indemnity, which 


generally 
means that each party is liable for the total loss. 


ture, but 
ar . > m4 y - . . e , 
artner. 2. 1 t Vetnure is normally 
partner \ Joint Vetnu staan - Dollar indemnity, in which each party indem- 


considered to apply to one undertaking, _ nifies in dollars to the extent of his participa- 
tion in the contract. For example, if we are 


whereas - partnership extends over a faced with a $10,000,000 contract and one party 
long period of time and envisages a go had 50%, another party 30% and third Joint 
. ° 4 ‘ : afte j Venturer had 20%, the respective contractors 
ing business. 3. A Joint Venturer’s abil would each indemnify for $5,000,000, $3,000,000 
t t ind his associate imite t¢ and $2,000,000. If the bond were in a lessor 
ity to bind hi ss MaatSD A limited to amount, the indemnification would be proportion- 


the one project in question, whereas a ally reduced. 

The percentage indemnity. Again, using the 
example just mentioned, the first contractor 
50% of any loss, the sec- 


partner has greater legal rights to bind 


he part ership on matters that may no would indemnify for ‘ 
1 ‘ ond contractor for 30% and the third con- 
be so closely connected with the pari- tractor for 20% of any loss. 


nership business. 


Discussing a Joint Venture, insofar as 
Foster A. Vineyard, partner in the 
firm of Campbell & Vineyard, general 
; agents for Aetna Life in Little Rock, 
relent Sa inl ce Batt (i 8 Cte Ark., has been elected president of the 
agreement, either written board of trustees of Little Rock Junior 
College. Mr. Vineyard has been a mem- 
ber of that board by reason of being on 
the Board of E -ducation of the Little Rock 
sources and abilities, and make or lose — §-hool District. The Little Rock Junior 


it applies to the construction business, 


Mr. Kerner said it is a combination of 


tions who, by 





or oral, arrange to bid and perform 


construction contract, pool their re 


money on the project. The interest t] College is an institution over 25 years 
each participant may have in the jol old has moved within the last three 
= - Ja le ic; ‘ vears to a new 40-acre campus where it 
may no > the same. Ss important 

"3 ‘et see mi site pines Anche occupies three-quarters of a million dol- 


lars worth of new buildings erected for 
minimize the possibility of disagreement, it by a public subscription campaign. 
; It is an institution accredited by the 
North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, offering two years 
of accredited college work. Steps have 
Bond producers _ been started looking toward the addi- 
tion of two years additional work for the 
school, within the next few years, so 
that it may be enlarged to a four-year 
college. 


that the agreement be in wi:ting to 


either as to the operation ¢ 


f the project, 
or to the original contract between he 
parties. 

Wher 


enter into this picture? And what can 


do the Surety 





producers do to stimulate their business 
and that of their contractor? Said Mr. 
Kerner: 

When a job i lz -d within rad i i f 
When a job is planned within radius Edward S. Fries, assistant actuary of 
of your operation, or any job in which Ohio State Life, has been elected a 
one Ot your contractors is interested, director of Wood County Stone & Con- 
; counsel and advise your clients struction Co. and Wood County Transit 
who have most of the ingredients, but Mix Co. of Bowling Green, Ohio. 


a 







you can 

























A. ROBERTS 


E. A. Roberts, president of Fidelity 


Mutual Life, was one of the principal 
speakers at the annual meeting and 
Leadership Mobilization of the United 
Defense Fund in Washington, D. C. on 
April 7. He addressed a group of four 
hundred = philanthropic 
luncheon meeting. President Eisenhower 


leaders at the 


received Mr. Roberts and other officers 
of the United Defense Fund in the morn- 
ing and later spoke on the program. Mr. 
Roberts declined re-election as president 
of the United Defense Fund but was 
elected vice chairman of the board. Ed- 
ward L. Ryerson, chairman of the board 
of Inland Steel Co., presided at the 
morning session and was_ re-elected 
chairman of the United Defense Fund 
Board. 





THOMAS McCANCE 


Thomas McCance, partner of Brown 
3rothers Harriman & Co. of New York, 
bankers, has been elected a director of 
the following companies in the Commer- 
cial Union-Ocean Group: Commercial 
Union Assurance, Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee, Commercial Union Fire, Co- 
lumbia Casualty, Palatine, Union Assur- 
ance and British General. Mr. McCance 
has been with Brown Brothers Harriman 
& Co. since 1929 and became a partner 
in 1945, 





Kaiden Kazanjian 


JOSEPH P. GIBSON, JR. 


Joseph P. Gibson, Jr., widely known 
in casualty and fire reinsurance circles, 
was recently elected president of Ameri- 
can Mutual Reinsurance Co. of Chicago. 
He succeeds O. E. Rinquist, who was 
elected chairman of the board. Mr. Gib- 
son joined American Mutual in Septem- 
ber, 1951, and has done an outstanding 
job in the capacity of executive vice 
president and general manager. His 
background includes executive experi- 
ence in both the reinsurance and direct 
writing fields. Among his previous con- 
nections are the American Foreign In- 
surance Association where he was mana- 
ger of the casualty department; the 
Excess Insurance Co. of America, where 
he was vice president and general mana- 
ger; the Excess Underwriters, Inc., of 
which he was president, and the Se- 
curity Mutual Casualty Co., where he 
was actuary. A graduate of Beloit Col- 
lege, Wis., he is an associate member 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society. 

ke Oe 


Frank T. Priest, Jr., whose father 
heads the Dulaney, Johnston & Priest 
Agency, Wichita, Kan., and is well 
known in NAIA circles, was married 
April 11, in Wichita, to Mary Lynn 
Updegraff of nearby Valley Center. 

* * * 


Herbert O. Fishback, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of Northern Life of Seattle, is al- 
most fully recovered from thie serious fall 
which he experienced nearly a year ago 
while at a convention. After months in 
the hospital and at home Mr. Fishback 
now gets to the office each day, and has 
graduated from crutches to a_ cane. 
Throughout his long period of disability 
he has been buoyed by the encourage- 
ment of countless friends throughout the 


country. 
ce * 


Jack W. Tierney of the public informa- 
tion department of the Travelers, has re- 
ceived his promotion to lieutenant colonel 
in the U. S. Army Reserve—Quarter- 
master Corps. 

ee 


Lester J. Divine, chief of the Oakland 
(Calif.) police, was given the Kemper 
Foundation award for traffic safety “for 
his contributions to safety and to better 
understanding between citizens and their 
police.” James S. Kemper, chairman of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, made the 
presentation which included a check for 
$1,000. Mr. Divine was cited for national 
service in promoting uniform traffic law 
enforcement. 
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Visit IBM to See New Electronic 
Processing Machine 

International Business Machines Cor- 
poration was one of the participants in 
a special two-day meeting here this week 
of the Insurance Accounting and Statis- 
tical Association at the Hotel New York- 
er, devoted to the application of elec- 
tronic equipment to methods and 
procedures in life and fire and casualty 
companies’ operations. 

At the April 21 morning session, com- 
pany executives discussed the signifi- 
cance of recent developments in elec- 
and data processing equipment 
These dis- 


tronics 
for the insurance industry. 
cussions were illustrated. 

IBM’s new electronic data processing 
machines, the 701, was also demonstrated 
for Association members at the com- 
pany’s World Headquarters building in 
the afternoon of April 21. Detailed dis- 
cussions of the possible applications of 
similar types of electronic data process- 
ing equipment to large problems typical 
of life and fire and casualty companies 
also will be held. The visitors were 
shown a new color sound motion picture 
describing the company’s progress in the 
field of electronic data processing equip- 
ment, 


* * * 


‘Footprints of Assurance” 

“Footprints of Assurance,” a compre- 
hensive and complete record of fire 
marks used or which were used by fire 
insurance compnies in 63 countries, has 
been published by The MacMillan Com- 
pany of New York. This work records 
every known fire mark while at the same 
time it narrates the progressive story of 
the economic and geographical influences 
on the establishment and progress of the 
fire insurance concerns they represent. 
Collectors of fire marks will find this 
volume an indispensible guide as it re- 
cords these signs of security, visible 
symbols of insurance protection. In the 
volume are nearly 1,800 fire marks in half 
tone vignettes each with a caption giving 
full desc ription of the mark and date of 
organization of the company. ‘“Foot- 
prints of Assurance” is a large, beauti- 
fully illustrated volume, many of the 
plates being in colors. The colored plates 
include the Brigade of the Sun Fire Of - 
fice, 1808; Fire marks of American in- 
surance companies; brigades of the 
Phoenix and other London offices; ~ ad 
of the London fire of March 3, 1791; 
chromo of London firemen in ate: 
British fire marks which are emblematic 
of heraldry and some foreign fire marks 
other than Great Britain. A number of 
historical articles are also printed. 

In the foreword one statement made is 
that “through the use of the fire mark, 
for instance, one can trace the develop- 
ment of a great industry from its very 
beginnings i in Europe to its present vital 




















role of the modern community. This 
same panorama covers the entire history 
of American fire insurance companies 
for a perod of over 200 years.’ 

The author of this remarkably inter- 
esting and typogrz phice ally beautiful vol- 
ume, Alwin E. Bulau, is advertising 
manager of the Home Insurance Co. 
which in preserving traditions of the 
past in its Harold V. Smith Museum col- 
lection, has gathered many of the relics 
and mementos of fire insurance and fire 
protection professions. An entire sec- 
tion of this museum on the 12th floor 
of its home office building, Maiden Lane 
and William Street, is devoted to the 
story of fire marks. 

The research by Mr. Bulau for “Foot- 
prints of Assurance” has covered a pe- 
riod of 25 years in which he has trav- 
eled widely in the United States and 
Canada. During those years he assem- 
bled many unique fire marks which were 
added to the H. V. Smith Museum of 
which he is curator. 

Mr. Bulau was born in St. Paul. In 
his youth he studied art. He also spent 
much time among the Chippewa and 
Sioux Indians. His career in the insur- 
ance business began in California where 
a worked as a solicitor. Returning to 

. Paul he set up his own genera! in- 
surance agency, but his work was inter- 
rupted by the first World War during 
which he served in an intelligence unit 
in France. Si ince World War I his expe- 
rience in the insurance business has been 
in Dakotas, Minnesota, Ohio and Indi- 
ana, in which last mentioned state he 
was state manager of the Home. He 
has been active, too, in fire prevention 
associations of Ohio and Indiana and 
with the National Fire Waste Council. 
He produced the motion picture film his- 
tory “Progressive Ohio” which was used 
as the state exhibit at the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago during 
1933-1934. 

Mr. Bulau began the writing of “Foot- 
prints of Assurance” in his log cabin 
studio in Brown County, Indiana, and he 
completed it in his Greenwich Village 
apartment in New York City. 


* * * 


N. Y. Department Training Course 
for Examiners 

The New York State Insurance De- 
partment has made public details of its 
training course for junior and assistant 
examiners, including text of lectures 
which have been given. The material 
starts with an introduction by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Alfred J. Bohlinger 
who outlined at the start of the course 
the purpose and scope of the training 
course, 

Although seminars for Insurance De- 
partment personnel have been conducted 
in a few other states none has been so 
comprehensive as the in-service training 
program the New York Department has 
started. The new program will bring 
equal opportunities to all new examiners 
to learn and also will be of untold value 
to examiners in preparing them for their 
future assignments and greater responsi- 
bilities. Mere technical proficiency, Mr. 


Johlinger says, will not be enough. The 
human relations aspect of examination 
work is a side of the job which cannot 
be forgotten or neglected. 

“You are the members of the Depart- 
ment who deal with the public through 
your work in the examination of com- 
panies,” he continued. “I am very pleased 
that two lectures will be given by an 
eminent psychologist on some of the 
rudiments of handling people. You all 
aspire to be chief examiners. In that 
job alone, you will have the problem of 
handling a large number of people who 
will be working directly under your su- 
pervision. Quite aside from that, how- 
ever, when you have achieved the status 
of an examiner in charge and even be- 
fore, you will have the personal relations 
problems which inevitably arise in the 
course of an examination.’ 

The course, which sant last October, 
is the first part of a 3-year program 
composed of 90 weekly lectures of three 
hours each, with a question and answer 
period. While this course is restricted 
to junior and assistant examiners, it is 
contemplated that a further course for 
senior examiners will be given in the 
future on a seminar basis. “At the com- 
pletion of the first 30 lectures you will 
be given an examination which you will 
have to pass if you desire to take the 
second and third parts,” the Superin- 
tendent said. “When you have success- 
fully passed the entire three-year in- 
struction, you will receive credit for 
promotion examinations from the Civil 
Service Department.” 

As to why this in-service training pro- 
gram was started Mr. Bohlinger said it 
is part of the Department’s over-all 
reorganization plan which was _ started 
early this year with the consolidation of 
several bureaus in anticipation of the 
complete development of multiple line 
underwritings. “There has been a grow- 
ing trend in the insurance business to- 
ward multiple line operation and we 
don’t want to find ourselves in a position 
where we are not set up to handle the 
problem,” he continued. “Obviously, as 
multiple line operation increases, exami- 
ners will be expected, if they hope to 
take charge of an examination, to be 
able to deal with the problems inherent 
in the examination of a multiple line 
company. The insurance business is a 
dynamic one and you must be equally 
dynamic, well informed and responsive to 
change or you will be left behind in the 
parade.’ 

Superintendent Bohlinger in his intro- 
ductory talk expressed his appreciation 
to Deputy Superintendent Adelbert G. 
Straub, Jr... and to examiners Jack 
Lavanh: ar, Jesse Pulis and Harry Byrnes, 
to the committee on examination of the 
Insurance Examiners Association, to the 
New York State Civil Service Depart- 
ment and to the representatives of the 
industry “who have done so much to 
make this program a success.” 

In the training course material there 
are included these lectures and those 
who gave them: 

Reasons for Examinations—William C. 
Gould; Applied Psychology for Insur- 
ance Examiners — Fabian L. Rouke, 
Ph.D.; Fire and Allied Lines—George 
W. Tinsdale; Marine Insurance and 
Multiple Line Concepts (two lectures)— 
William D. Winter; Life Insurance 
Alfred Larkin; Casualty Insurance — 
Louis R. Burbach; Accident and Health 
Insurance—Francis T. Curran; Fidelity 
and Surety Insurance—Luther E. Mack- 
all; Fraternal Insurance — Frank E. 
Gerry; Title Insurance—Henry J. Dav- 
enport. 





—* <4 


Kemper Blood Donor Drive 

The Kemper Insurance Building spear- 
headed a three-day Red Cross drive that 
netted 435 pints of blood for wounded 
servicemen in Korea. Center of the drive 
was the foyer of Chicago Opera House 
in the Kemper Building, regarded as the 
most beautiful of its kind in the world. 
The foyer has been the setting for some 
of the city’s most precious gems, ex- 
clusive gowns and furs, but during the 
drive it was turned into a temporary 
blood donor center complete with hospi- 


tal beds, doctors and nurses. Insurance 
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companies cooperating in the drive were 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., 
American Motorists. Insurance Co. 
American Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
and James S. Kemper & Co. 


*” x * 
James C. Smith Made a Director 


of N. Y. Insurance Society 
Vincent Cullen, president of the Insur- 


ance Society of New York, Inc., recently 
announced the: election of James C-. 
Smith, secretary of the Travelers In- 


demnity, as a director of the Insurance 
Society. Mr. Smith will fill the vacancy 
which was created by the resignation of 
Harold C. Conick. 

Mr. Smith, who is in charge of fidelity 
and surety lines, joined Travelers In 
demnity in May, 1939, to organize the 
fidelity and surety division. He was 
elected secretary shortly after his as- 
sociation with the company. 

A native of Centerville, Utah, Mr. 
Smith was educated in the public schools 
of Davis County in that ra University 
of Utah and Utah College of Agriculture 
During World War I, he served with 
the 145th Field Artillery in this country 
and overseas. 

Prior to his affiliation with Travelers 
Mr. Smith was associated with American 
Surety for 20 years. His last assignment 
with that organization was as manager 
of the Detroit office. 

* * * 


Former IEA Secretary in Life 
Magazine 

Life Magazine in its issue of April 
20 ran several pages of pictures of the 
new buildings of the American Embassy 
in Brussels together with an account of 
the oe of the U. S. Ambassador 
Myron M. Cowen over er construction 
and a Bante of these buildings which 
are too modernistic and heeaenetied to 
suit the Embassy officials. Ambassador 
Cowen was formerly a Washington 
lawyer. 

Incidentally, in one of the pictures 
published by Life, an embassy secretary 
was shown at her desk. She is Roselle 
Smith who was with Insurance Execu- 
tives Association some years ago and 
= she left in 1944 she was a secretary 
in the business development department 


of TEA under Milton Mays. 


* * * 


May Be Candidate for Mayor 

3ruce Hoblitzel, Sr., Louisville, Kyv., 
insurance and real estate man, member 
of the Louisville Board of Insurance 
Agents, may be Democratic candidate 
for mayor of Louisville in the fall elec- 
tions. 
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Continental Casualty 
Will Enter Fire Field 


FORMATIVE STAGE 


PLANS IN 


First Vice President Smith to Have 
Executive Supervision; Duncan Named 
Superintendent of Fire Department 
President Roy Tuchbreiter of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Co. has announced that 
the company is entering the fire insur- 
ance field The fire organization, he said, 
is in the formative stage and as rapidly 
as facilities are available, more detailed 
information will be sent out to agents, 
branch managers and field representa- 

tives. 

The new fire department will be under 
the executive supervision of First Vice 
President J. M. Smith, assisted by 
George N. Duncan, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the fire de- 
partment. 

Mr. Duncan has been associated with 
the General of Seattle for 22 years and 
has had broad experience in all sections 
of the country while fulfilling under- 
writing, production and administrative 
ssignments. 

Will Join Organizations 


“We intend to follow the same pattern 
as the casualty company in the writing 
of liability and miscellaneous casualty 
lines by conforming to rates and forms 
of the various fire rating organizations, 
Mr Tuchbreiter said. 

“Since it will require considerable time 
to file rates and policy forms with the 
various states, our progress this year 
must necessarily be slow. It is only 
natural that we enter states first where 
we are assured the largest volume of 
business and where our manpower is 
adequate to handle the business.” 


AETNA GROUP APPOINTS TWO 
Anderson oe to Eastern New York 
Area; Creighton to Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania; Both Marine Specialists 

The appointment of two special agents 
for the marine business of the Aetna 
Insurance Group in New York and 
Pennsylvania, is announced by Vice 
President George G. Quirk. 

Richard A. Anderson was assigned to 
the eastern New York territory. He will 
be associated with State Agent Edwin 
C. Waterhouse and Special Agents 
James L. Miner and William B. Wis- 
ner at Albany, where he will have his 
headquarters, and with State Agent 
David S. Rounds and Special Agent 
Kenelm Winslow, Jr., at Syracuse. 

Gray D. Creighton has been assigned 
to the eastern half of Pennsylvania. He 
replaces Special Agent John Smigrod- 
zki, who is being transferred to the 
Pittsburgh office to travel the western 
half of the state. 

3oth special agents are graduates of 
the Aetna’s multiple line training school. 
Mr. Anderson joined the company in 
October, 1951, following a tour of duty 
in the Air Force and his subsequent 
graduation from Rutgers University in 
1950. He has been training and perform- 
ing underwriting duties in the home 
office marine department. 

Mr. Creighton came to the Aetna’s 
home office shortly after receiving an 
\.B. degree from Bucknell in 1951. 
While specializing in the marine and in- 
land marine phase of thle business, his 
training has embraced fire and casualty 
lines. Mr. Creighton now returns to his 
home state and will have his headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia under the supervi- 
sion of Marine Manager W. J. Horner. 


Fire Association 
Reelects All Officers 

LAMAR AND WILBUR ADVANCED 

Former Becomes Secretary and Latter 


Assistant Secretary; Three Directors 
Are Reelected 





The annual meeting of the Fire Asso- 
Becomes General Attorney ciation of Philadelphia was held at the 
mm i ion- home office on April 15. Leonard T. 
Co ercial Union Ocean Beale, William Fulton Kurtz, and Wil- 
liam R. K. Mitchell were reelected di- 
rectors for a term of four years each. 
All officers were reelected. In addition, 
Hugh R. Lamar, assistant manager 
of the Southeastern department, was 
elected secretary, and E,. Packer Wil- 
bur, III, superintendent, fire department 
in the home office, was advanced to as- 
sistant secretary. 
Lamar and Wilbur 


Mr. Lamar has spent his entire busi- 
ness career with Fire Association, hav- 
ing joined the company on completion 
of his courses at Georgia Military Col- 
lege in 1918. He served the company in 
its Atlanta office and, subsequently, as 
special agent in Alabama and Georgia. 
He was appointed assistant manager of 
the Southeastern department in 1947, 

Mr. Wilbur started his insurance ca- 
reer with the Lumbermen’s of Philadel- 
phia and become associated with the 
Fire Association when Lumbermen’s be- 
came a unit of that group. His field ex- 
perience has embraced tours of duty in 
eastern New York, northern New Jer- 
sey and western Massachusetts and Ver- 

Fabian Bachrach mont. In 1952 Mr. Wilbur returned to 

7 I ZR the home office as superintendent of the 
ee ne fire underwriting department. Mr. Wil- 
bur was educated at Haverford School 

Announcement has been made by the and Yale University. During the war he 
management of the companies of the served in the Army, obtaining the rank 
Commercial Union-Ocean organization of lieutenant colonel. 
that, effective May 1, Harry W. Miller ————_——_——_—. 
will act as the chief official of the J . 
United States operations of the fire and Planet and Standard on 

casualty companies under a group man- Interbureau Advisory Group 
agement plan, with the title general ik: Tadcitininhe bediccaen  dauieay 
United States attorney, Commercial Raced ospegir porebie wy ag haa ’ petits 
linion-@cean Sato Mi Mull Maine Group has elected the Planet Insurance 

ee ee ee ee Os, eed tee Standard Accident: lem 
his position and title as United States Co. to membership. The addition 


: ance 
manager and president, respectively, of of these two companies brings the mem- 
the various fire insurance companies he 


; bership of the Interbureau Insurance 
now serves in t 10se Capacities. j Ac lvisory Group to a total of 25 groups 
_Laurence S. Jones will continue as and companies, consisting of 100 fire and 
United States manager of the —— 


. : . casualty insurance companies. 
Accident & Guar age Corp., Ltd., and eee ee 
as president of the Columbia C asualty 


Co. nae H. V. Smiths in Augusta 


Harold V. Smith, president of the 
Home Insurance Co., and Mrs. Smith are 
spending a holiday at Augusta, Ga., the 
former home of Mrs. Smith, who was 





It is felt that this action toward closer 
integration of the various units in the 
United States is advisable now and that 
by thus following the trend of thie times 
the organization will be enabled better Alice Davison, daughter of the late Mr. 
to meet the problems encountered in and Mrs. John Harper Davison of that 
the field of multiple line underwriting. city. 


& i. 
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Boston and Old Colony 
Announce Promotions 


HUGH 5S. COBURN SECRETARY 


William D. Cameron and DeWitt A. 
Meyers, Assistant Secretaries; Co- 
burn Still Pacific Dept. Mer. 


At a meeting of directors of the Bos- 
ton Insurance Co. and Old Colony, in 
Boston, Hugh S. Coburn was elected 
secretary and Robert V. Matthews, Wil- 
liam D. Cameron and DeWitt A. Meyers 
were elected assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Coburn joined the companies, Sep- 
tember 14, 1947, as manager of the Pa- 
cific department with headquarters in 
San Francisco and will continue to man- 
age this segment of the companies’ op- 
erations. Mr. Coburn is a graduate of 
Virginia Military Institute and prior to 
his present association spent many years 
in the insurance business in the Pacific 
territory. 

Matthews and Cameron 


Mr. Matthews, now enroute to San 
Francisco to take up his new duties as 
assistant to Mr. Coburn, went with the 
companies, August 1, 1939, as state agent 
in Rochester, N. Y. A native of Iowa he 
attended Drake University and before 
joining the Boston and Old Colony had 
experience as a special agent in the fire, 
automobile and marine fields in various 
sections of the country. Prior to his 
transfer to the Coast he was associated 
with the companies as regional manager, 
supervising production and agency rela- 
tions for all divisions of the companies 
in the territory consisting of New York 
State, Connecticut and northern New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Cameron joined the companies, 
July 1, 1924, and has been associated 
with the Western department at Lansing, 
Mich., since that time, serving in the 
field and later being advanced to the 
position of assistant manager. In _ his 
new capacity as assistant secretary he 
will continue to supervise that portion 
of the Western department territory 
which was under his jurisdiction as as- 
sistant manager. 

Mr. Meyers became associated with 
the companies November 26, 1945, after 
many years’ experience in the fire, ma- 
rine and automobile business serving as 
examiner, risk inspector, rate engineer 
and special agent. In 1950 he was ad- 
vanced to assistant manager in the 
Western department and as assistant 
secretary he will continue to supervise 
his present territory. 


ADDS TO LONG ISLAND STAFF 


Fireman’s Fund Appoints Maynard and 
Retains Checkett on Field; Will Have 
Headquarters at Hempstead 

Lee W. Taylor, manager of the New 
York metropolitan division of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Co., announces 
the division of the Long Island opera- 
tions of the company and appointment 
of Phillip A. Maynard as special agent 
in eastern Nassau and all of Suffolk 
County, with Special Agent Arthur F. 
Checkett continuing to handle the re- 
mainder of the territory. The change 
will become effective May 1, and Messrs. 
Checkett and Maynard will occupy new 
offices at Hempstead. 

Mr. Maynard joined Fireman’s Fund 
originally in the Atlantic marine depart- 
ment in New York City. He enlisted in 
the U. S. Coast Guard in 1941, and after 
his discharge from the service was trans- 
ferred to the home office in San Fran- 
cisco. He was subsequently sent to the 
Seattle office in 1946 and comes to the 
Long Island territory from the Spokane, 
Wash., office, having served as fire and 
marine special agent in that territory. 


WASHINGTON FIRE RATES CUT 

Insurance Commissioner William A. 
Sullivan of Washington has approved 
fire insurance rate reductions in the 
state, ranging from 6% to 32%. 
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Large Line Producers Discuss PPF, 
Broker-of-Record, Other Problems 


Philadelphia, April 21—Close to 100 
agents attended thie breakfast panel ses- 
sion of the metropolitan and large lines 
agents’ committee at the Eastern Agents 
Conference here today. John C. Weg- 
horn of New York City presided and the 
speakers included William Penn, as- 
sistant secretary, Home of New York; 
Victor Schinnerer, local agent of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Thornley B. Wood, Phila- 
delphia agent, and Richard Layton, vice 
president of Rough Notes, Inc. While 
all sections of the Eastern field were 
represented at this gathering there was 
an especially large group of agents from 
New York City. 

Much interest was shown in all sub- 
jects discussed. Mr. Penn led off with 
presentation of problems associated with 
personal property floater underwriting. 
He noted that in 1951 the loss experience 
on full coverage PPF was around 87% 
in metropolitan areas and the average 
for all such business was 57%. New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles are cen- 
ters where much of this business is 
written and where it has been unprofit- 
able. 

PPF Suggestions 

Mr. Penn stated there is considerable 
difference of opinion on how to improve 
loss experience. Some company men and 
producers feel that present too liberal 
conditions associated with PPF business 
may be changed, by use of a coinsurance 
clause, by increase in the mandatory 
deductibles to a range of $25 to $100, by 
use of a new clause to find out about 
unreported past claims, by elimination 
of money coverage or by higher rates 
for present forms. Mr. Penn did not 
present these suggestions as his own, 
but said they were among those under 
general discussion in the field. 

In expressing his own opposition to 
the coinsurance clause as not advisable 
because of troubles arising in connec- 
tion with loss settlements, Mr. Penn 
ran into disagreement with a few of the 


agents present. Higher rates may not 
help either, he said, unless there is 
proper insurance to value written. He 


called for tolerance and understanding in 
efforts to reach decisions on how to cut 
PPF loss ratios. 

It is Mr. Penn’s view that the high 
loss ratio is caused principally by a 
large number of small losses presented 
by assureds who are claim conscious. 
Mysterious disappearance he called the 
major trouble. Asked what is the aver- 
age deductible now used he said he be- 
lieved it to be $25 : 

Mr. Schinnerer discussed possibilities 
of paying solicitors, sub-agents or sub- 
brokers on an annual rather than on a 
per-item, per-policy basis. It is his view 
that if agents are to retain services of 
their best sub-producers then they 
should arrive at some basis of com- 
pensation which considers over-all ac- 
tivity and worth. He told how he had 
developed teamwork and strength in his 
own agency by training men so that 
they can handle any particular account. 

This general training and use of sub- 
producers leads to greater elasticity in 
an agency's operations and does not 
make any particular action the function 
of a single individual, who, perchance 
may be ill or out of town just whlen 
needed. Mr. Schinnerer believes that 
agents can strengthen their position by 
changing the basis of compensation and 
reduce personnel turnover. 

Mr. Wood took up thle much-debated 
subject of change of broker-of-record 
and made a plea for efforts to develop 
uniformity in this procedure. He is go- 
ing to send Emil Lederer of Chicago, 
chairman of the NAIA metropolitan 
agents committee, as much data as he 


Matar 


JOHN C. WEGHORN 


can obtain from Eastern producers as 
the result of his talk. He said the busi- 
ness needs an established pattern of pro- 
cedure on term, installment and other 
policies dealing with the many problems 
arising when brokers are changed during 
the life of a policy. Now no such pat- 
tern exists. 

While granting that producers cannot 
fix any pattern without consultation with 
the companies and without, perhaps, 
court actions to solve legal questions, 
nevertheless the agents can readily offer 
suggestions. So far, he said, even legal 
decisions are at variance with one an- 
other. Mr. Wood hopes that all state 
associations will give serious thought to 
this matter. 

Mr. Layton presented slides to show 
how office procedure can be simplified, 
costs reduced and agency profits in- 
creased thereby. 





Auto Resolution 


(Continued from Page 1) 


so that the coverage available to the in- 
suring public through their respective 
member and subscribing companies will 
be improved and at least equal to the 
coverage presently being offered to the 
public by the leading direct-writing auto- 
mobile insurance companies. 

“2, Due consideration be given by 
both rating organizations to changes in 
classification and rating methods in order 
that present inequalities may be elimi- 
nated and rate reductions granted wher- 
ever possible. 

“3. The governing committee of both 
automobile rating organizations give spe- 
cial consideration to the merging of their 
organizations in order to: 

“a—Effect economy of operation; b— 
render prompt and efficient service; c— 
promote proper interchange of under- 
writing, claim and management informa- 
tion; d—make all automobile insurance 
rates and rating plans more responsive 
to the rapidly changing experience. 

Roy MacBean, president of the New 
Jersey Association, was chairman of the 
resolutions committee 

Stewart Sees Threats to Agents 

During this morning’s panel discussion 
on fire subjects — W. Howard 
Stewart of Clearfield, Pa., past president 
of the Pennsylvania Aaanel ition, de- 
clared, midst strong applause, that the 
agents have a hard fight on their hands 
and wish to do, in an organized fashion, 
what they can to preserve the American 
Agency System and .to help stock compa- 
nies retain their normally predominant 
position in the industry. 

He said present high auto rates are not 
only costing him a lot of that business 
but also losing him fire and other lines 
those customers had with him. He said 
that of $70,000,000 auto liability and 
property damage premiums in Pennsyl- 
vania last year over half were written 
in six large non-agency companies. 

Mr. Stewart suggested a thorugh re- 
examination of automobile insurance rat- 
ing and offered the thought that possibly 
agents could do with lower rate of com- 
mission if they thereby could write a 
larger volume of business. Profits would 
thus be higher. Some other agents hesi- 
tated to back the lower rates of com- 
mission idea but few are satisfied with 
present conditions and the outlook for 
the immediate future. 


Chairman H. Ear] Munz, CPCU, Pat- 


Sheldon Says Special Policy May Be 
Insurance Answer Io Auto Problem 


Speaking before the Eastern Agents 
Conference of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents at Philadelphia, 
April 21, Walter M. Shieldon, Chicago, 
president of the NAIA, said that a spe- 
cial policy or endorsement to a_ bodily 
injury and property damage policy, at a 
modest premium, could be the insurance 
answer to providing coverage against 
the judgment- -proof driver. 

In the matter of unsatisfied judgment 
funds, Mr. Sheldon said, 

“Surely there is no merit in the sug- 
gestions made for the discarding of the 
theory of liability based on fault in fa- 
vor of a plan of compensation. But,’ 
he indicated, “there may be considerable 
merit in the suggestions made that an 
automobile owner, passenger or pedes- 
trian be provided coverage against the 
judgment-proof driver through the pay- 
ment of out-of-pocket medical and hos- 
pital expenses and through reimburse- 
ment to the injured patty for any judg- 
ment that might be assessed against an 
uninsured and _ financially irresposible 
motorist or hit and run driver.” 

The NATA leader said he believed this 
could easily be done by a special policy 


or endorsement, which would be an in- 
surance answer. 

Mr. Sheldon said that the insurance 
industry support of unsatisfied judgment 
funds has been as the choice of the 
lesser of two evils when compared to 
compulsory, but that “no insurance man, 
of his own free choice, is desirous of 
seeing any legislation enacted in the 
settlement of the problem that elimi- 
nates the principle of insurance.” 

The revised automobile rate filings of 
the direct writers and the mutuals is 
another problem the agents and compa- 
nies must also study together, Mr. 
Sheldon said. These are pointed toward 
selection of 


giving them a still better 
the business, and continued rate in- 
creases “will only find more and more 


of the better business going to the di- 
rect writers,” he said. 

“Suggestions have been made that pos- 
sibly the income of the agent on his au- 
tomobile business should be studied, but 
from figures I have been privileged to 
see, I know that the current income to 
the average agent from his automobile 
business is the difference between black 
ink and red ink in his operating re- 
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erson, N. J., 
eral session Mi 
cers who presided at 
who reported to the 
Preston H. Hadley, Bellows Falls, 
first vice chairman; J. Vernon Coblentz, 
Frederick, Md., second vice chairman; 
Warren Bodwell, Manchester, N. H., 
treasurer, and John J. Maguire, Phila- 
delphia, secretary. 
Hadley New Chairman 

Mr. Hadley was elected chairman for 
the coming year, succeeding Mr. Munz. 
_ Coblentz was advanced to first vice 
‘hairman, Mr. Bodwell to second vice 

airman, Mr. Maguire to treasurer, and 


presided at the o pen ing gen- 

ynday morning. Other offi- 

later sessions and 

conference were 
A 














Fee nies B Fair of Natick, Mass., state 
national director of the Massachusetts 
\ssoci ation, was ele the new sec- 
retary. 

The Eastern Agents Conference meet- 
ing in 1954 will be held in Boston, prob- 
ably around the first week in April, but 
definite dates have not yet tie settied. 

—_ ers of he conference committee 
of > EAC, which meets wit h the East- 
ern gy ve ta Association two or 
three times each will be selected 
after consultation with the New Eng- 
land Advisory Board. Morton V. V. 
White, Allentown, Pa., chairman of this 
committee for several years, has an- 


nounced that, due to pressure of his own 





gency business, he cannot continue 
longer in this post. 

The | cal Philadelphia convention com- 
mittee headed by George J. Margraff, 
chairman, and George Rowland, treas- 
urer, was commended for its excellent 
work in handling many problems 
connected with a successful gathering of 





committee 











this sort. Others on the were 
Pearl A. Lambirth, Lawrence J. Wentz, 
Robert Synnestvedt, Harold Custer, John 
W. Doriss, Robert Daum, William 
Caveny, hornley B. Wood, Richard 
Patterson, F rank D. Moses, Marshall W. 
Davis, J. Carroll Goodman, Stanley Cow- 
man, ives Witte, John J. Maguire, 
Howard S. Coe, Harold C. Aulenbach 
and members of the Women’s Insurance 
Society of Phil adelph 
NAIA Leaders 


presidents of 


the National 
Insurance Agents were 
‘eived a hand from the 
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sults,” said the NATA president 

“Your NAIA casualty committee has 
just completed a series of meetings with 
National Bureau representatives gta rs 
which this very problem was given seri- 
ous consideration,” Mr. Sheldon told the 
conference. 
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White Reports to Eastern Agents 
On Additional Extended Coverage 


Agents EUA Conference Chairman Presents Interchange 
of Views With Companies on Proposed Revisions; 
Improvements and Betterments Forms 
































evis nd improve policy will, of course, be taken care of. 
oe akan ae Explosion Hazards _ 
“Some time was also spent in deter- 
se ae mining whether or not there was any 
sum irrelevancy or confusion caused by the 
lerwrit p issibility of over-lapping coverages of 
"= Mortot EC4 and AEC as regards protection 
\ Ba anceonhne igainst explosion hazards in either. 
Ct ee ee “Bear in mind that EC4 explosion cov- 
atest n Mon erage excludes ‘rupture or bursting of 
BE steam boilers, steam pipes, etc.’ It is to 
e EUA. who be noted that AEC does cover the ‘sud- 
e relations be len and accidental tearing asunder, 
s AnaniDk cracking, burning or bulging of a steam 
. veare <9 reviewed oF hot water heating or storage system 
coveragce in the described building caused by MORTON V. V. WHITE 
‘ nents. pressure of water or steam therein, or 
a by a deficiency of water or steam proof No. 4 of the AEC endorsement 
: é Re herein.’ represents a much improved product, and 
3 “It seems apparent that there should we join with EUA committee in express- 
\ Witte 41 be no confusion here because while there ing our pleasure with the proposed for- 
\I 9 \ S exclusion in EC4 which affects mat. This format presents the ‘Perils 
steam heating equipment, plainly you Insured Against’ in one column, and the 
urchase tl coverage under AEC ‘Limitations and Exclusions’ in a com- 
The que was raised by one ot panion column, making the endorsement 
res ives as to possible spe much more easily read. As we see it 
< eatment for fire-proof dwell- this format represents a sales advan- 
ipany representatives took the tage. The recommended revised en- 
ere were so few of them  dorsement now goes to inter-regional re- 
ld be imp. ssible to set up a view before the final wording is recom 
eatment, at least at this time. mended on a nationwide basis. 
Ice Storm Damage Combining EC Covers 
Your committee’s attention was at “2. The committee then considered 
ted to the exclusion of fences which whether or not it would be = advan- 
‘ through collapse of | tageous to combine EC4 and AEC into 
c é ed | ng due to weight of one endorsement for use where the $50 
S ‘ e, SI ’ r sleet. It was the view of deductible is to apply to both. It seems 
\ ( j ( ny representatives that fences that there has been some request from 
ee : ee might be withdrawn from that exclusion. agent for such a form. We observed 
2 he exclusion will continue to apply to that whereas it would represent one 
Changing AEC Endorsement outdoor equipment, driveways, walks, more form to be carried in the cabinet, 
We apenia wy: - lawns, trees, shrubbery, and plants, it would be a distinct advantage to the 
, ee a ee EE where the hazards of vandalism, insure A policy writer. It was suggested that at- 
extended ze verage endorsement owned-vehicles, falling trees and object tention will be given to the creation of 
mireseniS a inehnement of nd land-slide are involved. such a form. In this same discussion it 
oe en ea “It is interesting to all of us to learn was thought that there would be con 
sults fron : of these re that the ice storms which have plagued — siderable virtue to applying the AK( 
ny , ember 25, Our territory in the winters of the past type of format to the EC4 endorsement 
1952 ; * wes ured few years, have shown clearly the need with the coverages extended in one col 
+] attention bk improvement for excluding the items mentioned from umn and the exclusions in a_ parallel 
F this irsement before company re that protection. ; ; column. : ; : 
enti ogs ini er a ae “Your committee feels that printer’s “During this last discussion the: fact 
tion of a new broad form dwelling policy ca 
f territor \ re after an 
could apply 
and contents 


discus- 
spent on Ex- 
ll], wherein 
is not liable 


this 










or replacing 
at air-condition- 
tems, or domestic appliances, or 
parts thereof.’ This ex eka has the 
effect of eliminating the cost of such 
items from the settlement of losses oc- 
currir by the ‘accidental discharge, 
leakage, or over-flow of water or steam 
from within a plumbing, heating or air- 
conditioning system, or domestic appli 
ances findiding necessary tearing-out 
and replacing of any part of the build 
ing covered) 
“By way of explanation, the compa- 
nies stated that they do not want to 
find themselves. buying heating plants, 


and air-conditioning 
which have reached 
expectancy, and in 


domestic hot water 
units and the like, 
the end of their life 
any event should be replaced. In this 
case it is important also to recognize 
that the word system would include the 
unit and all piping, etc., leading there- 
from. 

“The water 
dwelling or 


TAFE ES 


sustained to the 
covered by the 


damage 
contents 


JAFFE AGENCY, 
hashwitlses 


discussed on Old enough to have Traditions 
. .- Young Enough to be Flexible 


We're well into our fifth decade in 
the agency business with a tradition 
of experience and dependability our 
brokers and companies consider ex- 
ceptional. Hand-in-hand goes a rep- 
utation for digging into every prob- 
lem thrown at us as though it were 
the only one in the house. 

No stuffed shirts here. We're 
proud of our friendly atmosphere 
and personal service. Drop in on us 
when you get a chance! 


INC. 


NAURANCE 


45 JOHN STREET e NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Telephone BArclay 7-8900 
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was mentioned that in New York State, 
where a six-cent differential applies as 
between deductible and full EC coverage, 
the great majority of up-state agents 
continue to sell the full coverage, but if 
deductible wind coverage were sold then 
the assured could purchase AEC and 
still have a two-cent lower rate than 
full wind coverage. 
TV Antennas 

are advised that the fire in- 
companies are giving serious 
consideration to the elimination of the 
sale of coverage against the hazards 
wind and ice damage for TV antennas, 
their towers and masts. It seems that 
within the space of a few years, the 
number of TV antennas in this country 
has grown from 7,000,000 to over 22. 
300,000. 

“In view of these figures it 
necessary to say that no one item has 
ever caused the industry more trouble. 
It must also be borne in mind that the 
farther away from the source of broad- 
casting the receiving set may be, the 
more expensive is the antenna, and un- 
fortunately the TV dealers do not al- 
ways turn out a weather-proof antenna 
structure. 

“Included in the companies’ considera- 
tion of this serious problem is the pos 
sibility of offering a buy-back privilege 
with special rates fe premiums to apply 


ro. We 


surance 


is hardly 


to TV antennas. 
Improvements and Betterments 
“4. There then followed an extremely 


thorough discussion of the new improve 
ment and betterment forms which have 
recommended to all rating organi- 
zations in our territory and introduced 
in the New England territory. 

“The whole history of the improve- 
ments and betterments subject was gone 
into, beginning with the famous Kug 
ler’s Restaurant fire in Philadelphia, in 
1916, 


“A considerable volume of correspond- 


been 


ence has been received by EUA from 
igents, companies, and others criticizing 
the new forms. 


“The comprehensive booklet printed 
and distributed by LUA in January, of 


this year was thought by that organi 
zation to cover all of the questions that 
might arise. In the openion of the EUA 


good deal of the correspond- 
them indicated that 
carefully studied. 


officials, a 

received by 

booklet was not 
Principal Objection 

“Principal objection is that the 
forms do not properly cloak the 
where a tenant occupies a property with- 
out benefit of a written lease. It is a 
little difficult to imagine that there are 
many such instances involving commer- 
cial or industrial properties, but the 
correspondence referred to leads one 
to believe that there are. 

“In fundamental law 
ownership and tenancy, 
ments and betterments installed in a 
building by a tenant become the prop- 
erty of the landlord. This situation gives 
rise to the question as to whether or 
not, from that point on, the tenant has 
any insurable interest. Certainly, the 
tenant is entitled to indemnity against 
loss of use of the improvements and bet- 
terments, should the building be de- 
destroyed by fire after installation. 

“Tt was conceded by the company 
members of the committee that some 
phases of this matter may have been 
overlooked, and it was pointed out that 
the revised forms first came into use in 
the Midwest, where they are considered 
to be a vast improvement over the forms 
previously in use in that territory. It 
was brought out that Midwest previously 
covered the insured’s interest in im- 
provements and _ betterments, whereas 
the Eastern practice included the sole 
and unconditional ownership treatment. 

“Admittedly, the companies are seek- 
ing to avoid the double payment of 
improvements and_ betterments losses, 
and at the same time provide facilities 


ence 
said 


new 


case 


pertaining to 
any improve- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Casualty and Surety Forum Views 
Selling, Loss, Educational Problems 


Cahill, Henderson, Bonniwell, Leuschner and Kelley Cover 
Wide Range of Subjects Dealing With Building Income 
and Successful Handling of Claims 


Several leaders in the casualty and 
surety fields participated in a forum at 
the opening general session of the East- 
ern Agents Conference, Monday morn- 
ing, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Philadelphia. Herman Witte of his own 
organization in Philadelphia presided. 
Those who addressed the agents and 
took part in the discussions were James 
J. Cahill, secretary, National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters; James M. Hen- 
derson, vice president, Fidelity & De- 
posit Co.; Eugene C. Bonniwell, Jr., as- 
sistant claim manager at Philadelphia, of 
the Travelers; T. F. 
tant manager, Middle department, Em- 
oyers’ Group, and John W. Kelley, 
‘PCU, of Mather & Co., well known 
hiladelphia agency. 


Leuschner, assis- 


Cahill on National Bureau 


Mr. Cahill spoke briefly on the or- 
eanization and functions of the National 
Bureau. He stressed that “the Bureau 
performs three primary functions: (1) 
collects statistics from its members and 
jiatiien, (2) develops rates and rat- 
ing plans and makes filings with the 
state supervisory officials on behalf of 
its members and subscribers, and (3) it 
develops or assists in developing policy 
forms and coverages. 

“Action by the Bureau on behalf of 
a large segment of the casualty indus- 
try benefits agents and brokers mate- 
rially through standardizing rules, rates 
and policy forms. If there were no such 
coordinating element in the casualty 
busimess it would be a herculean task for 
agents to study the rules, rates and 
forms of individual companies in order 
to determine which company offered the 
most attractive coverage at an attrac- 
tive price for the agent to market to 
the insurance buying public.” 


Contract Bond Business 


Mr. Henderson gave the agents de- 
tailed suggestions on how to become suc- 
cessful contract bond producers and re- 
viewed some of the challenges and prob- 
lems facing this branch of selling. 

“Startout,” he said, “by recognizing 
that the primary interest of every con- 
tractor is to obtain a continuous volume 
of profitable work. Therefore, a good 
way to win the regard of prospective 
contractor clients is to make their in- 
terest yours, keep yourself posted on 
proposed new building projects and 
bring them to the contractors’ attention. 
You will want to call on them regularly 
to find out what jobs they are bidding. 
Assist them in getting ‘lined-up’ with 
architects and owners on private work, 
from whom they might not otherwise re- 
ceive invitations to bid. Attend lettings 
where they are submitting bids and in 
cases where they do not expect to at- 
tend in person, offer to file their bids 
ior them. In any event, give them an 
early call to let them know the results 
of the bidding. They appreciate that 
kind of service,’ Mr. Henderson 
stressed. 

Learn Something of Prospect’s Work 

“2. Learn something about the type 
of work in which your clients and pros- 
pects specialize; how it is performed, 
and the jobs organized. Go out on thle 
contractors’ jobs occasionally—meet his 


job superintendents and talk with them. 
Learn something of the labor problems 
he may be worrying about at the mo- 


“3. Place your contractors’ affairs in 
the hands of a good surety company 
1aving broad experience in that end 
of the business and one which can best 
serve the contractors’ interests over the 
long pull. In many senses of the word, 
the contractor and his surety are part- 
ners, jointly and severally bound for all 
the obligations of specific contracts. 
Through education by good contract 
bond producers and underwriters, most 
contractors have come to regard the 
surety premium as being a recurring, re- 
imbursable fee for acquiring a partner 
of substance and experience, who may 
be turned to for counsel as well as 
service. 

“May I recommend that the basis of 
selection of a surety should be for such 
purposeful reasons and not because one 
surety sells its services for less than 
another. The disastrous history of cor- 
porate suretyship prior to the formation 
of the Surety Association of América 
demonstrates why it is a practical ne- 
cessity that there be standard rates. 

“Standard rates are the result of the 
experience of the vast majority of surety 
companies over a long span of time. 
Surety companies receiving a standard 
dollar for their suretyship have, for the 
contractors’ ultimate service and benefit 
the reinsurance facilities of many other 
sureties when a work program becomes 
heavy or a large job is bid upon,” Mr. 
Henderson continued. 


Annual and Semi-Annual Reports 


“4. In order that prompt service may 
be rendered, surety underwriters recom- 
mend that semi-annual, as well as an- 
nual statements be filed with the surety 
company and its agent by the con- 
tractor. You can properly ask for the 
annual figures around the end of Feb- 
ruary, and for the semi-annual in Au- 
gust, if their fiscal year is concurrent 
with the calendar year. 

“We share the preference of most con- 
tractors for having statements pre- 
pared and issued by their certified pub- 
lic accountants, since necessary tax ad- 
vice and suggestions are also generally 
available. Statements taken and detailed 
from the books and records of the con- 
tractor are also, of course, acceptable 
for underwriting purposes, providing 
that they show current tax reserves as 
well as all other proper reserves. Prep- 
aration and analysis of periodic earn- 
ings statements, while not often required 
by sureties, are recommended by them 
so that the contractor can see the finan- 
cial course he has been pursuing, and 
guide his bidding and business practices 
accordingly. 

“5. Get to know the executive officers 
of the banks your contractors are us- 
ing,” Mr. Henderson advised, “and keep 
in close touch with them in respect to 
the contractors’ affairs. These officers 
can help you and you can help them, 
not only in verifying financial informa- 
tion, but also in the exchange of infor- 
mation concerning bids and contract pro- 
visions. This exchange of mutually- 
needed data will ‘enable you and_ the 
bank officers to establish a common 
point of view in determining the limit 
and type of work that each contractor 
can assume with assurance that his 
surety will bond him and the bank will 


extend him the niecessary credit. 

“6. Learn the bidding and final bond 
requirements and practices of the vari- 
ous awarding bodies in your territory, 
such as state highway departments, mu- 
nicipal governments, school districts, 
counties, etc. If possible, obtain and 
keep on hand copies of their bonds and 
related forms. 

Conservative Progress 


“7, Follow closely, as prospective 
clients, the progress of men of good 
reputation and experience who have 
gone into the contracting business for 
themselves, after having been associ- 
ated, in key-posts, with others in that 
field. Make sure that they understand 
the underwriting requirements of surety 
companies. Advise them to follow a 
program of steady conservative progress, 
rather than a speculative leap for quick 
profits. 

“You and your underwriters and your 
contractor should be able to arrive at 
an evaluation of what is a mutually 
satisfactory limit of job or work pro- 
gram to undertake. What is good for 
him should be good for the surety and 
vice versa. If there is sound reasoning 
for a contractor stretching his work 
program beyond the normal, there are 
certain ways in which the resourceful 
and sound contract bond producer can 
help to make this possible or strengthen 
the case: 


How Agent Can Help 


“(a) By obtaining the indemnity of 
the officers of a contracting corporation, 
or of other interested persons or firms. 

“(b) By arranging to have the officers 
and stockholders of a contracting cor- 
poration agree to the subordination of 
the corporation’s indebtedness to them, 
if any exists. 

“(c) By creating a joint venture agree- 
ment between your client and another 
contractor, whereby each shares in the 
profits or losses and each indemnifies 
the surety to the full extent of his finan- 
cial worth or for a specific amount. A 
special bank account prvi is set up 
for such undertakings. 

“(d) By the use of a revolving fund 
under an escrow agreement. This is ef- 
fected by depositing in a special account 
a sum of money equal to about 15% of 
the contract price, and arranging to 
have all incoming and outgoing money 
flow through this account, the outgoing 
checks to bear the countersignature of 
a representative of the surety. A typical 
escrow agreement and its related notices 
to the parties concerned can be handed 
to any agents who are interested in this 
feature. 

“Most surety companies,” continued 
Mr. Henderson, “feel that a contractor 
is well advised to attempt a work pro- 
gram in his chosen line in a total amount 
equal to not more than about eight 
to ten times hiS liquid working capital; 
in other words, what surety underwrit- 
ers refer to as a 10% or 12% ratio of 
working capital to work program. This 
is subject to some variation, as you all 
know, but any extension of the ratio, 
it must be recognized, makes it quite 
difficult to discount bills or take care 
of the unexpected while retainages are 
piling up, without at the same time 
requesting banking support, and at that 
stage such a loan is really a capital 
loan, which is not looked on with high 
favor by bankers. 


Joint Ventures 


“Some of this inflation strain on work- 
ing capital has brought to the East an 
increasing tendency for joint ventures on 
larger work, something which used to 
be more characteristic of the construc- 
tion business in the Western part of our 
country, with its huge dam and water 
supply contracts. These ventures, in 
assuming very large contracts, have been 
either between several builders in the 
same line of work, or between a building 
contractor and a heavy construction con- 





tractor, and one or two mechanical con- 
tractors, wherein each share in certain 
proportions in the responsibility and in 
the same proportion for losses, should 
the contract turn out unfavorably. 

“In a sense, this reinsures the risk 
among several contractors, just as a 
surety reinsures its risks among other 
sureties, but whether this tendency to 
joint venture will increase or dwindle, 
or whether it is a good sound trend, is 
open to question. Time and conditions 
will determine that. Perhaps the paying 
in of additional capital and a_ wider 
diffusion of stock ownership in individual 
construction companies should receive 
equal consideration when the goals of 
efficiency of operations and job control 
are considered. 

“The conserving of working capital 
is a necessity for every contractor, and 
the increasing of it is the aim of all. 
The income taxes place definite and 
modest ceilings on increasing working 
capital from year to year, but when a 
losing period or job comes along, no one 
is there, on the other hand, to provide 
a floor of support from loss. 

“Economists and business analysts feel 
that the outlook for construction as a 
whole is a good and healthy one, both 
for the period immediately ahead and 
for the longer pull.” 


Bonniwell on Claims 


Mr. Bonniwell featured thie agent’s re- 
lations with the claim department of his 
companies, saying in part: 

“In the first place I would take the 
time to learn the set-up of the claim de- 
partment of the company I represent. | 
would determine what men handled the 
various lines and then get to know them 
personally. Do not bother the top brass 
with every trivial claim. The man on 
the firing line is the one who can hel; 
you to a quick and satisfying adjust- 
ment. If you feel that a claim has not 
been satisfactorily handled in the lower 
echelons, then my approach would be 
to go to the man you are dealing with 
and suggest that both of you review the 
problem with his immediate superior. 

“The other method of going directly 
to the claim manager may result in a 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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F. Addison Fowler, 
Vice President, 





suggests 


that you study the following 
list of coverages and wire, 
write or phone us for in- 


formation 
= re and E.C. 
& O., Profits 


inland Marine 
and all risks 
*Replacement or 
Depreciation 
*High Rated Fire 
*High Limits—FPC 
*Truck and Bus 
Physical Damage 
*Truck Cargo 
*Excess PL&PD 
*Products Liab. 
including OL&T 
and Mfrs. Liab. 
*Excess W.C.&E.L. 
*Fid. Burg. Robb. 
and Three D 
*Errors & Omissions 
*Livestock Mort 
*Malpractice 
*Pers. Accident 
*Chat. Mtg. Non-Fil. 
*Furriers Stock 
*Retro. Agcy. Plan 
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Changes Made in Plans 
For Florida Meeting 


STOTT UNABLE TO BE THERE 


NAIA State Directors and Southern 
Agents Conference Make Other Shifts 
in Program at Hollywood Beach 


am of the 
Southern 
national 
National 
gents at 





Sei eral « hangie 





meeting ot 


combined 
1 Conterence 






\tlanta 
Ir., Wilmington, 


executive commit- 

an of the property insur- 
» Southern Agents Con- 
lace John C. Stott, Nor- 
president of the Na- 


‘jation, as moderator of a 
nstallment plans. Mr. Stott 


tend the meeting. 





Walker Replaces Henderson 





Thom W. Henderson, Norfolk, presi- 
t of the Virginia association, will be 
he meeting because 
s place as member of 
installment plans will be 
m Ross W r, Daven- 
ce Corp., Richmond. 
Tumlin, Stembler-Adams- 
irance Agency, Inc Miami, 
Arthur O’Connell, Cincin- 
me the panel on 


ents prob- 
Thomas, Bir- 


















mingham, is moderator. Mr. O’Connell, 
chairman of the NAIA’s property insur- 
ance committee, will depart from the 
meeting before this session. 

On May 2, tl of the 
meeting, the Sout Confer- 
ence will vene first so that any 
recommendations or statements adopted 
by may be presented to 
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~ocl 4 Vv precedit the banquet, 
Friday eveni1 May 1. A cocktail party 
buffet dinn nd dance will also be 
sponsored by e Flo lz eneral agents 
nd the Florid ‘iation of Insur- 
ance Agents evening. 

Golf tournaments will be held both 
Thursday and Friday afternoons of the 
neeting h } yY nd 18-hole prizes. 
rhe t 1 ill be under the direc- 


tion of ri i \ ton Wall, Hollywood, and 








George C. Stembler, Miami. 
ROY R. BROCKETT DIES 

R \ RX Br ( kett, “4 vice president of 
he A. ALB nger Co., insurance agents, 
Bulfal N. Y., died April 3 He was a 
form f the Hage of Ken 
hore 1 for many years chairman of 
the Erie County Board of Supervisors. 
Mr. Broc \ » of the best known 
public figures in western New York. 


Johnson and McEachern New 
Additions to Leonhart & Co. 


Two recent additions to the production 
staff of Leonhart & Co., Inc., reinsur- 
ance and insurance agency of Baltimore, 
are Homer T. Johnson and John S. Mc- 
Eachern. 

Mr. Johnson, graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity where he majored in business 
administration, has devoted his entire 
career to date to the reinsurance end of 
the business. He spent his first three 
business years with the American Mu- 
tual Reinsurance Co. of Chicago, fol- 
lowed by a year with Geo. F. Brown & 
Sons, ‘excess and surplus lines agency. 
Thereafter he joined Leonhart & Co., 
where he is doing a good job in widen- 
ing the firm’s contacts with companies, 
agents and brokers in the placing of 
large and unusual risks for which there 
is no readily available domestic market. 

During World War Il, Mr. Johnson 
saw four years’ service in Pacific combat 
duty as a gunner’s mate, second class. 
His chief recreational interest is  sail- 
boating. While in college he played foot- 
ball, hockey and baseball. 

Mr. McKachern, graduate of Vander- 
bilt College, is a specialist in the Leon- 





hart office on the retrospective agency 
plan for finance accounts. Immediately 
prior to joining the agency he was a 


special agent of the Resolute Insurance 
Co. of Providence, R. I. 

His insurance career started in 1926 
with the North Carolina Rating Bureau. 
Thereafter he served in production ca- 


pacities with the St. Paul-Mlercury In- 
demnity and Home Insurance Co., and 


also operated his own adjustment agency 
for a time. In addition he was an agency 
manager in Charlotte for the Carolina 
Motor Club. 
During World 
Eachern was 
Aircraft Corp., 


War II, Mr. Mc- 
stationed with Fairchild 
as insurance manager. 


Watson to Address Brokers’ 
Forum, May 5, in New York 


The third forum of the 
York Insurance Brokers’ 
Inc., will be held on Tuesday evening, 
May 5, at 8 pm., at the Prince George 
Hotel, Twenty-eighth Street, between 
Madison and Fifth Avenues, permanent 
meeting place of the association. 

The subject for the evening will be 
“A Practical Approach to Analyzing 
an Account.” The subject matter will 
cover down-to-earth information on how 
to make a survey of a risk, methods of 
analyzing policies, and detailed informa- 


Greater New 
Association, 


tion on how to take over an account, 
as well as other’ related matters. 
Speaker for the evening will be John 


W. Watson, instructor in charge of the 
specialized course on this subject at the 
School of Insurance of the Insurance 
Society. Mr. Watson is an associate of 
the firm of Kaschel, Kess and Spies. 


BROKERS REVIEW CLASS 

The metropolitan department of the 
Home Insurance Co. will conduct a 
brokers’ review Thursday, May 
7, from 6 to 9:30 p.m., at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin. The class is designed for students 
who are preparing for the state exam- 
inations for brokers’ or agents’ licenses. 


class on 


Jaffe Agency Conducts 
Its Semi-annual Forum 


MILLER IS CHIEF SPEAKER 
Says Broker Must Realize Business In- 
terruption Insurance Is Among Re- 


quired Groups of Coverage 


The broker must realize that business 
interruption insurance belongs among 
the required group of coverages that he 
presents to his clients, Jerome S. Miller, 
president of the Greater New York In- 
surance Brokers’ Association, declared 
April 20 at the semi-annual Jaffe agency 
forum held before a packed assemblage 
in New York. 

“Since income is thle lifeblood of a 
business firm,” Mr. Miller said, “it is 
of paramount importance to protect that 


lifeblood. Business interruption insur- 
ance does just that by arranging to re- 
pay lost income when a fire or other 


peril insured against prevents a businiess 
firm from operating normally.” 
Must Recognize Importance of Bill 
Mr. Miller, who has been in the brok- 


erage business since 1936, and is well 
known as a writer on insurance sub- 
jects, told brokers present that they 
must recognize the importance of BII, 


or leave themselves open to criticism. 
“The principal problem in selling this 
form,” he said, “is to convince the pros- 
pect that the policy can pay for his lost 
profits and continuing expenses. To ac- 
complish this the broker, himself, must 
first understand the form thoroughly. 
“Stating the insuring clause of the 
policy is not enough,” Mr. Miller said, 
“bec cause the kind of insurance involved 
is apparently nebulous. A way must be 
found to picture it in action to thie pros- 
pect. A prospect can easily visualize 
what he will get from the insurance com- 
pany if his inventory burns. But he 
cannot easily visualize what he will get 


if he can’t occupy his plant for three 
weeks.” 
Reactions Are the Same 
Mr. Miller explained that the reac- 


tions of most business people approached 
to buy this form are usually the same: 
“If I get paid for the physical damage 
done to the plant, thé it’ll fix me up well 
enough,” they say. “That other stuff is 
for real big firms.” He added that this 
kind of reaction can be overcome by 
picturing this insurance in action. 

A question and answer session fol- 
lowed Mr. Miller’s speech, with Thomas 
MclInerny, chief accountant for the loss 
committee of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and Charles F. Man- 
zell, manager, Jaffe Agency fire depart- 
ment, joining Mr. Miller on the expert’s 
panel. 


Wirt Wilson a at 77 

Wirt Wilson, founder and chairman of 
the board of Wirt Wilson & Co., one 
of the large Minneapolis local agencies 
died April 15 at the age of 77. 

Born at Winona, Minn., Mr. Wilson 
Was graduated from the law school of 
the University of Minnesota in 1899 and 


entered the insurance business in 1904 
asa eg; pore of the firm of Smith & 
Wilson. Later he served several years as 


Minneapolis manager for the U.S. F.& G. 
and in 1913 established Wirt Wilson & 


Co. with which he had been actively as- 


sociated up to a few weeks before his 
death. Surviving are a son, Alfred M. 
of Wayzata, Minn., and two. grand- 


children. 





SPEAK BEFORE N. J. WOMEN 

Roy H. MacBean, president, and 
Charles J. Unger, executive secretary of 
the New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents, spoke before the meeting of the 
Insurance Women of New Jersey, at 
Newark, April 


OBSERVES 50TH ANNIVERSARY 

The Citizens Underwriters Agency of 
Bluefield, W. Va., celebrated its 50th 
anniversary, April 15, when a banquet 
was given in honor ‘of the agency by 
the companies is represents. 





WEGHORN | 
IS GOOD TO 
BROKERS 





Sheldon Praises Agents on 
Observing High Ethics 


Insurance agents, as representative 
independent business men, and lauded 
for continuing to abide by principles of 
good conduct in the face of defection 
from duty by government officials and 
others in high places. 

E. J. Seymour, Monroe, La., vice 
president of the National Association .of 
Insurance Agents, speaking before the 
fifth annual Rocky Mountain Territorial 
Conference held April 16-18 at Colorado, 
pointed out that the solid and sturdy 
citizens who make America what it is 
today may not make headlines by doing 
their everyday jobs, but they are follow- 
ing the heritage of their forefathers in 
relying on honesty and trust. 

He said that each member of the 
NAIA abides by the association’s code 
of ethics by which he promises the 
public that he will strive to render the 
full measure of service that should be 
expected from an_ intelligent, well- 
informed insurance man. 





White Makes Report 


(Continued from Page 22) 


for legal coverage of the insurable in- 
terest of both owner and tenant. 

“After a very lengthy discussion, your 
committee took the view that before 
these forms are put into use in the 
balance of our territory, every attempt 
should first be made to satisfactorily 
answer the protests and questions which 
have thus far been raised by the indus- 
try. One ae almost read into the 
introduction of these forms, that we are 
presuming to ‘direct’ affairs in the mat- 
ter of the relationship between owner 
and tenant. One thing seems clear, i.e., 
that there is no problem where there is 
an underlying lease which spells out the 
insurable interest of both parties. 


Standard Correction Notice 


“rc 


5. Your committee welcomed whole- 
heartedly the proposed use of a standard 
correction notice to be sent out by the 
stamping office to agents on all viola- 
tions. Notices would be sent in dupli- 
cate, and one copy will be returned to 
the stamping office with the correcting 
endorsement. Such a procedure is bound 
to eliminate confusion and expedite each 
case. 

“6. Returning to our previous consid- 
eration of business-interruption 


revi- 
sions, we were advised that a special 
committee is using the services of Dun 


& Bradstreet to make a survey of the 
operations of some 5,000 merchants. 
Seven questions will be posed, the an- 
swers to which will lead tne companies 
to determine the best possible method of 
premium calculations, i.e.; whether to 
be on sales volume or purchases. It is 
not likely that this survey will be com- 
pleted before the fall of 1953. 

“7. While it was not on the agenda, 
your members reported some of their 
experiences in connection with losses, 
and alleged losses, resulting from the 
most recent sleet storm. This was done 
with the hope that some contribution 
might be made to the thinking of the 
National Board in their catastrophe loss 
committee program.” 
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Eastern Conference 


(Continued from Page 21) 


convention. They were David A. North 
of New Haven, Conn., and Guy Warfield 
of Baltimore. The present administra- 
tion of the NAIA was represented by 
President Walter M. Sheldon, Chicago; 
Executive Committeeman Joseph A. Neu- 
mann, Jamaica, N. Y., and Maurice G. 
Herndon, Washington representative, 
who addressed the meeting on current 
developments in the nation’s capitol. 

States which had large representations 
at the convention included Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut and 
Maryland. Others with smaller groups 
were Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Vermont, Delaware 
and District of Columbia. 


Cahill on Auto Rating 


James J. Cahill, secretary, National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, spoke 
briefly on the auto liability outlook after 
he had presented his prepared talk on 
Bureau activities at the Monday morn- 
ing session. He said the Bureau is con- 
scious of competition from direct writers 
on preferred business and that it is 
studying and will present a_ refined 
classification plan in the future. While 
he does not feel that present auto lia- 
bility rates are excessive over-all, never- 
theless the Bureau aims at further im- 
provements in private car rating plans. 

Mr. Cahill said the Bureau wants any 
new plan to be definitely based on ex- 
perience and not largely competitive. He 
declared the Bureau does not look favor- 
ably upon a return to the plan of lower 
rates for those using cars less than 
7,500 miles a year, as that sort of ar- 
rangement is difficult to administer prop- 
erly. It was tried before and failed, he 
said. However, study must be given to 
the problem of families who have small 
mileage per year and who have young 
drivers under 25 years af age. 

On the subject of casualty insurance 
markets he expressed the belief that 
facilities will broaden steadily as more 
fire companies, under multiple line privi- 
leges, enter the casualty field when they 
believe that underwriting experience will 
be profitable. As time passes Mr. Cahill 
feels the fire insurers will take a 
steadily larger part in casualty under- 
writing. 

On Tuesday morning speakers at the 
fire and allied lines forum, in addition 
to Mr. Stewart, included Walter C. 
Feimster, Jr., adjuster of Philadelphia; 
Frank H. Meisel, Bows manager, Insur- 
ance Company of N — America, Phila- 


delphia, and B. P. Carden, National 
Board of Fire U She riters, New York, 
who substituted for General Adjuster 


Donald B. Sherwood. The latter had to 
leave the convention Monday for Colum- 
bus, Ga., to supervise adjustment of 
severe windstorm losses which may cost 
insurance companies close to $10,000,000 
on over 6,000 losses in a town of 80,000 
population. 


Against Commission Legislation 


On Monday afternoon Morton V. V. 
White, Allentown, Pa., chairman of the 
conference committee ‘of the EAC, pre- 
sented his report on a meeting in March 
with the Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion committee. This is published at 
length elsewhere in this issue. He also 
gave a report on a joint conference last 
November at which one subject was that 
of commissions. Mr. White stated with 
respect to that: 

“Your committee took pains to make 
it clear that in its considered opinion 
there was no need for any additional 
legislation at state levels, since the 
Insurance Commissioners of the various 
States now regulate the rates, and since 
acquisition cost is a component of the 
rate, then certainly the Insurance Com- 
missioner is already regulating the com- 
Mission,” 


Concern Over Competition 


Chairman Munz alluded to commis- 


sions and company salaries and other ex- 
penses in a generé il way and asked 
agents to review the subject in their 
minds. 

Frederick W. Doremus, secretary, 
Eastern Underwriters Association, who 
followed Mr. White in reporting on com- 
pany-agent conferences, also requested 
the agents to take stock of possible new 
trends in the sale of insurance products. 
The business is now in a state of transi- 
tion, he said, due to multiple line writ- 
ing, deviations in rates and forms, com- 
mission trends, etc. He feels that or- 
ganized agents may be able to appraise 
the situation so as to give answers to 


the company side of the business. 
Turning to insurance of improvements 
and betterments, considered at length 
by Mr. White, Mr. Doremus said the 
companies aim now to have the rules and 
form make the coverage a contract of 
indemnity, with relation directly to in- 
surable interest. In cases where there 
are no leases with building owners the 
improvements become the property of 
owners. Where leases exists the rights 
of tenants and landlords with respect to 
improvements are sometimes defined. 
There is no uniform method of handling 
the respective rights, so the desire is to 
have agents, where possible, find out 


facts of each case and insure the direct 


interests only. Otherwise, if such facts 
are unobtainable, loss drafts will be 
made out to landlord and tenant, with 


them deciding on “who gets what.” The 
main objective is to avoid further double 
payments for improvements and better- 
ments claims. 

On television antennas Mr. Doremus 
said the companies cannot continue to 
pay the present multitude of claims. He 
foresees higher rates or elimination of 
coverage under full cover policies; but 
not under those with the $50 deductible 
provision. This plan is under consider- 
ation but has not yet been approved. 
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LOYALTY GROUP PROMOTIONS 
Dupuis Vice President of All Companies; 
Hartelius and Vernoy 2nd Vice 
Pres.; Kirkland Asst. Secy. 
Charles A. Dupuis has been elected 
vice president of all Loyalty Group 
companies. Paul V. Hartelius has been 
elected second vice president of all com- 
panies of the group and Harry E. 
Vernoy has been elected second vice 

president of all BI 

Robert J. Kirkland has been appointed 
assistant secretary. He was _ formerly 
in irge of the survey and inspection 
department of Loyalty Group. 





Two Leaving MPIRO 


The Insurance Co. of North America 
and the Home Insurance Co. have given 
notice be intention to resign from the 
Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Organi- 
no i “eieekenas would become ef- 
fective 60 days after filing of intention. 
No reasons have been announced as to 
why these two companies are leaving. 


1 

Casualty-Surety Forum 

(Continued from Page 23) 
favorable answer. Claim men are really 
human despite many reports to the con- 
trary and they may resent your actions. 
From then on, you will have to adhere 
strictly to the book so that your action 
may ye to be an empty victory. 

“Be frank and truthful with the claim 
Po ote \ half truth or an unre- 
vealed fact that is later caught by in- 
vestigation will only mean that from 
then on you are mentally pegged as a 
person who has to be dealt with at arm’s 
length. On the other hand, a claim man 
will extend many a helping hand to 
a person who tenders honesty and frank- 
ness. 

“When an assured writes or tele- 
phones a first notice of claim, be cer- 
tain to get all the facts. By facts, | 


mean names, dates, exact place of acci- 
dent and above all, an address. Then 
use your company forms to make a first 


report. I cannot emphasize this point 
too strongly. If you use the form and 
properly complete it in detail it will be 
processed by the company without de- 
lay. It isn’t necessary to write a full 
page letter deserting all details, but 
we should at least get the essential 
points. 

“Send in thie assured’s letter, the 
claimant’s letter and all bills or esti- 
mates, they may have evidential value 
if the case ever goes to trial. Most com- 
panies use a form to acknowledge first 
reports which will supply a file number. 
Use it if you write for information. 

as companies mail closing notices. 
Use this information to clear your file 
and let your assured know the insur- 
ance you have sold him has performed 
its job.” 

FF gr rear on Keeping Informed 

{r. Leuschner emphasized the neces- 
sity of agents keepi ng well informed on 
developments in the business as such 
will aid in solving some producers im- 
mediate problems. These he listed as 
follows: 

“(1) He must 
ness. 

“(2) He must strive to improve the 
coverage of his present accounts. 

“(3) He must sell them new coverages. 
_ “(4) He must sell new accounts, if he 
is to progress. 

“How can these be accomplished ? 
Like other professional men, he must 
constantly keep posted in the latest 
techniques and take refresher courses 
if necessary, in order to render the full- 
est and best service to his clients. This 
he can do by using the tools of the 
profession. This means reference to the 
manuals, trade papers and magazines, 
company circular letters, subscribing to 
various so-called loose leaf services, such 
as F. C. & S. Bulletins and even gossip 
with his competitors. In short, keeping 
abreast of things with up-to-date 
knowledge of policies and forms, the in- 
surance market and rating problems. 

“Agents receive a lot of circular let- 


retain his present busi- 
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et house gale the best of snufling.. 


Brand new heating unit, new copper plumbing, new appliances, 
everything new from the ground up. And, best of all, proper Fire 
and Allied Insurance in keeping with today’s new values. 

Yes, a new house almost always gets the best protection, 
insurance-wise—or the prospective owner doesn’t get the house. 
A distinct advantage the forgotten UNDERINSURED older 
houses don’t have. 

You know more than we do about the kind of houses you insure 
—ranch, modern, colonial, traditional, old-fashioned, big or little. 
BUT WE KNOW that a goodly percentage of the older homes 
ARE UNDERINSURED. 

You can easily remedy this situation... give your insureds 
Royal-Liverpool protection and ENOUGH of it. It will be worth- 
while for you and the homeowner. 


ROYAL* LIVERPOOL 
2 3 Puccio S) 


CASUALTY * FIRE* MARINE * SURETY 
150 WILLIAM S$T., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. LIMITED © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY © AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE 
BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. © REWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. L¥B. © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ters. I recall one agent telling me re- 
cently that he had picked up a $300 com- 
mission on an idea out of a company 
circular letter. If the article pertains to 
a special coverage which you have in 
mind for one or more assureds, make 
prompt use of it and file it properly for 
future reference. 
Insurance Literature 

“Keep a good reference file on insur- 
ance literature. When you have a risk 
just a bit of the beaten path, you will 
have some data on file. Newspaper clip- 
pings or other factual evidence of losses 
that were or could have been covered 
by insurance, particularly if occuring in 
your own or nearby communities are 
very effective selling tools and are excel- 
lent material for such a reference file. 

“Your special agent can help you. He 
probably will make less money than the 
agent but most special agents have some 
good ideas. 

“On larger risks, keep in touch with 
the underwriter as well as the special 
agent. Technical knowledge is readily 
available and you can use it to your 
advantage. 

“Incidentally, manuals aren’t dry read- 
ing. Manuals have rules and exceptions. 
Many of them, if properly ‘exploited, will 
mean more business to the well versed 
agent. 

“Too often, the simple things are over- 
looked. For example, probably 75% of 
the comprehensive personal liability poli- 
cies are written for a one-year term. 
Try selling the small minimum premium 
policies for three years. Save your client 
more, save yourself handling the policy 
three times and obviously you will make 
more money. 

“Watch those liability limits for the 
good risk, 5/10,000 and 5,000 not only 
sound cheap but are cheap. At least 
25/50,000 and 10,000 would be more 
realistic. Most insureds will see the need 
and will not object to the proportion- 
ately small premium increase.” 

Kelley on Education 

Mr. Kelley, who is himself in the pro- 
duction end of insurance, told of the 
extensive educational facilities now ex- 
isting for agents to use. 

“T want to emphasize,” he said, “that 
to understand our business and to at- 
tempt to cope with its problems, the 
knowledge cannot be acquired alone 
from the daily duties you perform. It 
is the additional time you must be pre- 
pared to devote or permit me to term 
if your extra- -curric ul ir insurance educ a- 
tional activities that, for the most part, 
will give you the opportunity to improve 
your position and ‘enable you to better 
serve the company that you represent 
as an agent or with whom you place 
business as a broker, and to better serve 
your clients, and to increase your in- 
come. 

“Just a brief word on insurance com- 
panies. They are our markets and with- 
out them we couldn’t write or obtain a 
policy. We would find ourselves in a 
position similar to the manufacturer; if 
completely cut off from his sources of 
supply, and with all stock exhausted, he 
would find it impossible to fill an order. 
It is essential that we have the educa- 
tional background or knowledge to 
recognize the problems confronting com- 
panies when loss ratios are rising by 
leaps and bounds and be able to explain 
the ‘whys’ of sticky or lagging rates. 

“Do we understand loss reserves? Can 
we explain what happens to unearned 
premium reserves and the net worth po- 
sition of companies? We also know, 
only too well, adverse loss experience 
and rate difficulties are usually the fore- 
runner to the inevitable underwriting 
restrictions in certain lines. We must 
fully understand these developments in 
order that we may properly expl: 1in’ to 
our clients how our business is affected 
by changes in economic conditions. 

“Most of you recognize, as IT do, that 
our time is being spent more and more 
with insurance company personnel in 
trying to work out our risk problems. It 
seems, in many respects, our big selling 
job today is largely with insurance com- 
panies in lieu of our clients.” 
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Underwriters Question Wisdom of 


Bill to Cover War Risks Abroad 


A Senate Banking and Currency sub- 
committee in Washington, as stated in 
these columns last week, reported to 
the full committee a bill to make avail- 
able Government insurance against loss 
or damage to American goods or com- 
modities of United States origin and 
ownership, commercially exported from 
the United States and located in or 
in transit to any friendly foreign nation. 

The insurance would cover losses from 
“war risks,” expropriation, or confisca- 
tion, would be written by the Export- 
Import bank, and would provide for up 
to $100 million of insurance of the United 
States in force at any one time. 

The Association of Marine Underwrit- 
ers provided virtually the only criticism 
of the bill, aside from Dallas cotton in- 
terests, and the association stopped short 
of outright opposition. 

The proposed insurance, similar to the 
Government’s marine and aviation war- 
risk programs, could not be issued if it 
could be obtained from private insur- 
ance companies under reasonable terms 
and conditions. 


Relations With Insurance Carriers 


The Export-Import Bank would be 
authorized to reinsure commercial poli- 
cies and to employ private insurance 
companies as underwriting agents. Pri- 
vate companies may similarly be em- 
ployed as agents for servicing Govern- 
ment marine and air coverage. The bill 
has been backed principally as a means 
of stimulating export trade in cotton, 
wheat and tobacco, but its terms are 
broad enough so that it covers any 
American - produced and  American- 
owned product abroad. 

Roy Leifflen, counsel for the Associa- 
tion of Marine Underwriters of the 
U.S. presented the views of the asso- 
ciation. He said, “I wish to point out 
that the position of American insurance 
companies is that they are traditionally 
opposed to the entry of the Government 
into the insurance business.” He con- 
tinued, conceding that, “marine under- 
writers realize that this bill is designed 
to provide a protection which is not 
avalable in the commercial insurance 
markets, for the reason that private ma- 
rine insurance underwriters came to the 
conclusion, prior to World War II, that 
war risks insurance on cargoes on shore, 
other than for a limited period at a 
transhipping point, presented the poten- 
tialities of such large concentrations 
and losses that it was beyond their fi- 
nancial capacity to carry such risks.” 

Developments of new and more power- 
ful implements of war has_ strength- 
ened the insurance companies in a re- 
solve not to endanger their assets, he 
explained. He pointed out that bills to 
furnish marine war risk insurance in the 
event of a third world war were not 
opposed by American marine insurance 
underwriters. 

Questions Limit on Amount 

Mr. Leifflen, in specific criticisms of 
the bill, questioned limit of $100 million, 
pointing out that U. S. exports in 1952 
were estimated to total $15 billion, and 
the Export- Import Bank might have 
either to ask for greater insurance au- 
thority or might be forced to discrimi- 
nate between American concerns or 
trade groups. He also felt the language 
of the bill might make insurance avail- 
able to non-citizens. 

The phrase “confiscating, expropriat- 








ing or requisitioning,” he said, might in- 
volve other than war risks. Also limi- 
tation of coverage to goods in “friendly” 
foreign nations called forth a comment 
that a country hostile to the policies 
of the U. S. might still technically be 
classified as “friendly.” He suggested 
terminology chi inges which would make 
it impossible to insure goods in transit 
to foreign nations. 

Mr. Leifflen also pointed out the bill 
would provide a coverage for property in 
foreign nations when the Congress has 
not yet provided such coverage for prop- 
erty within the U. S. Senators Bush and 
Maybank responded that the Govern- 
ment would be taking on a limited lia- 
bility in this case, where war damage 
coverage for U. S. property would repre- 
sent a potentially immeasurable liability. 
Leifflen conceded that underwriters “are 
hesitant to oppose Governmental cover- 
age in this field where commercial pro- 
tection is not available,” but the same 
problems making commercial coverage 
too risky cause the underwriters to 

gravely question the wisdom of the 
passage of this bill.” 

Under questioning by Senator Bush, 
he said there would be no eiicroachment 
on the private companies because, “as 
long as such insurance is available under 
reasonable terms and conditions, the 
Export-Import Bank won’t write it.” 

Administration Support 


The Administration threw its full 
weight behind the bill, sending represen- 
tatives of the Agriculture and Commerce 
Departments and the Export-Import 
Bank to testify favorably. Farm organ- 
izations also asked for passage of the 
measure. 

Stress was placed on the fact that 
farm exports are declining, and that it 
would be helpful if American farm prod- 
ucts could be stored abroad so as to be 
available when needed, without necessity 
for tieing up scarce dollars while goods 
are in transit. 

New Export-Import Bank Chairman 
General Glen E. Edgerton said the in- 
surance is needed because private com- 
panies “are unwilling at the present time 
to assume these risks on the goods after 
they are located abroad,” and American 
exporters, particularly of such commodi- 
ties as cotton, cannot arrange U. 
commercial bank financing for their sales 
abroad without these risks being cov- 
ered by insurance. 

He told Senator Bush, chairman of 
the subcommittee, that he believes pri- 
vate insurance companies will be willing 
to participate as underwriting agents 
because they have participated in a simi- 
lar manner in the marine war-risk pro- 
gram. 

Howard H. Gordon, Department of 
Agriculture official, said that “providing 
insurance against ‘political risks,’ would 
do much to encourage private industry 
in this country to rebuild stocks in for- 
eign importing countries.” 

The Department of Agriculture, he 
said, is giving the bill full endorsement 
because the insurance would make it 
easier to expand exports of U. S. farm 
products. 

William A. McGregor, Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York vice president, agreed 
that the insurance would stimulate ex- 
port of American products. He also 
agreed that “banks would be favorably 
disposed to making loans against foreign 
shipments, both cash-arrival and con- 
tingents; foreign buyers would be given 
more favorable terms of purchase.” 
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AIU Names Lowe to Head 


New Office in Southeast 


Matar 


CHESTER C:. LOWE 

American International Underwriters 
Corp. has appointed Chester C. Lowe 
as special agent under ~~ AIU regional 
office in Washington, D. C. for the four 
pene istern states of Given. Florida, 

\labama and South Carolina. Mr. Lowe's 
office is located in Atlanta, Ga. This 
announcement was made by G. M. Rosse, 
manager of AIU in Washington. 

Mr. Lowe will specialize in assisting 
local producers handling commercial and 
industrial accounts with marine and 
overseas exposures. Born in Wetherford, 
Tex., in 1919, Chester Lowe entered the 
insurance business after service in Alaska 
and the Aleutians in the last war. In 
1946 he joined the Southern Marine & 
Aviation Underwriters in New Orleans as 
special agent, leaving in 1948 to join 
Leftwich & Robinett, New Orleans, as 
manager of its marine department. Be- 
fore joining AIU he was in Houston, 
Tex. for a year as agency manager for 
T. C. Stroter & Co., specializing in 
marine insurance. 


Schwaner Asst. Manager of 
Marine Office of America 


The executive committee of the Marine 
Office of America, through Owen C. Tor- 
rey, general manager, announces ap- 
pointment of Henry W. Schwaner as 
assistant manager. He joined the or- 
ganization in 1923 and shortly thereafter 
was assigned to the underwriting depart- 
ment. He served in various capacities 
until he was appointed manager of the 
protection and indemnity department in 
1950. 


Marine Adjusters’ Assn. 

The Marine Adjusters Association of 
Southern California has been formed by 
the ocean and inland marine loss mana- 
gers of companies having Los Angeles 
offices for transacting both marine lines. 
Officers of the new organization are: 
President, Edward Dowd, Fireman's 
Fund Group; vice president, Charles 
Ayers, Founders’ Insurance Co.; secre- 
tary, Robert Christie, Home of New 





Proposed Amendment 
On Furrier Liability 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES CHANGE 


tom 


Company Insuring Coat Lost by Furrier 
Will Not Claim More From Other 
Insurer Than Amount on Receipt 


A proposed amendment to the Inland- 
Marine Agreement of Guiding Principles 
will deal with impasse created by the 
Howard v. states Harold 
S. Daynard, New York independent ad- 


Handler case, 


juster, in a current bulletin of the In- 
land Marine Claims Association. He is 
chairman of the law committee of the 
IMCA. He states that the effect of this 
decision was to invalidate the fur stor- 
age receipt as an instrument which pur- 
ports to limit the liability of a furrier 
to the declared valuation in the receipt. 


Text of Proposed Change 


That case held that a furrier cannot 
limit his liability for careless loss unless 
his receipt says so in clear, unmistakable 
language. The proposed amendment 
which companies will soon receive for 
signature reads as follows 

“Subject otherwise to the second para- 
graph of principles 1 and 2, when a fur- 
riers’ customer policy has been extended 
to cover excess liability and the amount 
charged the bailor for storage or serv- 
ices and insurance was predicated on 
the declared valuation stated in the re- 
ceipt issued by the furrier for the article 
lost or damaged, the bailor’s insurer will 
accept in final settlement the amount of 
the loss or damage not exceeding such 
declared valuation unless such loss or 
damage was due to the unauthorized 
use or disposition of the article by the 
bailee.” 

“In plainer language,” says Mr. Day- 
nard, “this means that the company in- 
suring a fur coat lost by a furrier won't 
claim more from the furrier’s insurer 
than the amount stated in the receipt— 
except where the furrier is guilty of 
conversion. 

“Several examples of conversion are: 
(1) The furrier agrees to keep his cus- 
tomer’s coat in a vault but takes it out 
for display purposes and it is lost. (2) 
The furrier agrees to do work on the 
coat himself but sends it to someone else 
to be worked upon and it is lost or de- 
stroyed. (3) The furrier appropriates 
the garment to his own use. 

“In any instance such as these the 
companies reserve the right to claim 
the full value of the garment against the 
furrier in spite of any amount stated 
in the receipt. 

“The proposed amendment is quite 
timely because the fur storage receipt 
situation in the courts is becoming more 
confusing each day. For instance, the 
case of Abend v. Haberman was again 
reversed, this time by the Appellate Di- 
vision, First Department. The court 
finally concluded that the language used 
by the furrier to limit his liability in a 
case of a careless loss was not strong 
enough.” 





York; treasurer, F. Brown, New Zealand 
Insurance Co. 

The association has for its functions, 
a better understanding of ocean and 
marine insurance losses, a uniformed ap- 
proach to loss adjustments, and detec- 
tion and suppression of fraud in insur- 
ance losses. It will hold its meetings on 
the last Monday of each month. 
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Murphy Sees Danger to 
Jurisprudence System 


SPEAKS AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Sees Current Bills Proposing Compara- 
tive Negligence and Compulsory Laws 
as Threats to Free Enterprise 

The American system of jurisprudence 
will “disintegrate” if the present trend 
of larger and larger jury verdicts and 
broadening the concept of liability for 
claims resulting from accidents is per- 
mitted to continue, Ray Murphy, gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of Casu- 


alty & Surety Companies, warned at 
San Francisco, April 17. 
In an address to an Insurance Day 


audience meeting on the anniversary of 
the great San Francisco fire of 1906, Mr. 
Murphy said current bills proposing 
comparative negligence and compulsory 
automobile insurance laws and the in- 
creasing tendency of courts to grant 
high verdicts for slight or technically 
contrived accident claims are threats not 
alone to the insurance industry but also 
to the entire free enterprise system. 

Discussing these three points, Mr. 
Murphy said in part: 


Issues Are Vital 


‘To many laymen this may seem to 
be something of interest only to law- 
makers, lawyers and courts. As a matter 
of fact the issues involved are vital and 
far-reaching, finding their beginnings 
in countries far more socialized than 
our own and their support—but by no 
means their sole support—in this coun- 
try among many who like to consider 
themselves advanced thinkers, who have 
developed highly the ‘new social con- 
sciousness.’ 

“A comparative negligence bill is now 
before the California Legislature. It is 
no reflection on the good faith of any 
of those who favor the bill to suggest 
that lawyers whose livelihood and suc- 
cess in their professions depend on their 
monetarily successful representation of 
claimants for damages, might tend to 
favor legislation which would enhance 
the prospect of monetary recovery by 
their When advocates of such 
evangelistic zeal and forensic ability as 
have been amply demonstrated by many 
plaintiffs’ lawyers, set out to establish 
generally a rule of law of such patent 
advantage to themselves, it is barely 
possible they could overstate their case, 
and confuse the public, the legislatures, 
and even lawyers and some courts. 

“The trend towards larger and larger 
awards for consequences more and more 
remote, based on slight, doubtful or 
technically contrived liability, may ap 
pear to make the future very bright for 


clients. 


the plaintiff's lawyer. But this is an 
allusion. The inexorable fact is that 
someone has to pay, and a point may 


be reached when that 
longer afford to pay. Contrary to per- 
haps common belief, insurance compa- 
nies do not earn large profits, and lately 
they have been incurring very substan- 
tial 


someone can no 


le Sses. 


Present System Will Disintegrate 


“The question is: Who will pay the 
awards? In my opinion, no one, even- 
tually, will be able to pay such awards 


if the trends I have mentioned progress. 
If they do, I feel there can be only one 
result—the disintegration of our present 
system of jurisprudence and the sub- 
stitution of a system for the payment 
from state funds or from a Federal fund 
for every injury, regardless of causa- 


(Continued on Page 34) 


1952 Casualty Trends 
Reviewed by J. F. Murphy 


MEETING 


AT MUTUAL AGENTS’ 


Sees 1952 Profit for Both Stock and 
Mutual Cos.; Argues for “Properly 
Written” Compulsory Law 


Joseph F. Murphy, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, talked realistically on “Casualty 
Developments” at the annual convention 
April 21 in Syracuse of the Mutual 
Agents Association of the State of New 
York, Inc. While putting most of his 
emphasis on the need for a “properly 
written mandatory automobile liability 
insurance law” in this state, Mr. Murphy 
brought cheer to his audience by the 
news that both stock and mutual cas- 
ualty companies in their nationwide op- 
erations last year showed an over-all 
underwriting profit. He indicated that 
for the stock companies the underwrit- 
ing swing in one year approximated $100 
million. Specifically, the 1952 profit for 
92 companies in this group stood at 
about $16 million as against the 1951 
underwriting loss of $84 million. 

“These figures, which include results 
of specialty companies, A. & H. insurers 
as well as multiple line agency insurers, 
furnish a reasonable basis for the ex- 


pectation that a more normal casualty 
market is not too far distant,” said the 
speaker. “This expectation is further 
supported by a comparison of the pure 
loss ratio results of the same companies 
on automobile liability, auto P.D. and 
workmen’s compensation as reflected in 
the annual statements filed with the New 
York Department for 1951-52.” 

As to the 1952 results of the mutual 
casualty companies, Mr. Murphy pointed 
out that nationwide underwriting profit 
of the 32 companies in this field doing 
business in New York was $79% million 
compared with 1951 profit of approxi- 
mately $75 million. 

Tremendous Increase in Assigned Risks 

Turning his attention to the Assigned 
Risk Plan, Mr. Murphy said that dur- 
ing 1952 there were 89,553 applications 
received compared with approximately 
32,000 during 1951. He said “this tre- 
mendous increase” was due entirely to 
the tight automobile market in New 
York but added that there are “several 
interesting elements” which should be 
noted. “First, of all policies issued in 
1952, 45% were class 1; 40% class 2; 
3% class 3 and the remaining 11% were 
for other than private passenger cars. 
Remember, however, in this state there 
are many more class 1 risks than class 
2 risks. Thus, these figures reveal that 
there are about six class 2 risks for 
every class 1 risk in the plan. Further- 
more, it’s remarkable to me that about 
57% of all renewal policies issued 
through the Assigned Risk Plan during 
1952 were declined by insureds. This 
must mean that a large part of the per- 
sons written in this plan during 1951 and 
preceding years, were able to find vol- 
untary coverage during 1952.” 

Will Not Affect Commission Scales 

The balance of Mr. Murphy’s address 

(Continued on Page 33) 





Then — many units worked desperately 
to fight fires 
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All Agents 
may not know 

CENTRAL SURETY 
Policies Cover: 


Fire . . . Lightning 
Extended Coverage 
Additional Extended Coverage 
Rental Value 
Additional Living Expenses 
Householders’ Limited 
Theft Endorsement 
Residence Glass Endorsement 
Personal Property Floater 
including Personal 
Jewelry and Furs. 
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ONE efficient unit handles 
é the job easily. 
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Becomes Dated, too! 


Now, ONE modern Multiple Line Company 
serves economically and efficiently. Former 
methods of insurance are becoming as obso- 
lete as old fire engines. This fact helps 


CENTRAL SURETY 


Multiple Line Coverages 
And this comparison of OLD with NEW 
provides a fine opportunity to compare old 
property values with present day values — 
to sell adequate insurance on today’s re- 
placement values. 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (RPORATION 








It’s Wise to Centralize 


A Multiple Line Company 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
110 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





Joint Committee on 
Health Ins. in Canada 


ROSS D. HEINS ITS CHAIRMAN 


Organized by All Canada Insurance Fed- 
eration and Canadian LIOA as Co.- 
ordinating Body on A. & S. 


The All Canada Insurance Federation 
and the Canadian Life Insurance Off- 
cers Association have joined together in 
the organization of a new Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Insurance, and have 
named Ross D. Heins, Canadian general 
manager of Continental Casualty, as its 
chairman. Bruce R. Power, F.S.A., sec- 
retary and actuary, Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association, is seretary 
of the new committee. Action taken in 
organizing it was described as a “his- 
tory-making event” in development of 
Canadian accident and sickness business. 

Function of the Joint Committee will 
be to coordinate the activities of all in- 
surers transacting A. & S. insurance in 
Canada in respect of matters of mutual 
interest. It will correspond to the Bu- 
reau of A. & H. Underwriters in New 
York and the H. & A. Underwriters 
Conference in Chicago, and in due 
course, it will take on many of the func- 
tions now performed by the Health In- 
surance Council here. 

Five representatives of the All Canada 
Insurance Federation named to the new 
committee are Mr. Heins, H. P. Ham, 
Western-British America; L. L. Rooke, 
Dominion of Canada General; J. H. Bur- 
gar, Zurich, and a representative of the 
Travelers. 

The Life Officers Association is repre- 
sented on the committee by J. K. Mac- 
donald, Confederation Life; H. W. Man- 
ning, Great-West; R. H. Reid, London 
Life; G. J. Spahn, Metropolitan Life, 
and Herbert Hunter, North American 
Life & Casualty. In addition, Mutual of 
Omaha, British Pacific, Canada H. & A. 
and Independent Order of Foresters 
have been invited to name _ representa- 
tives to the Joint Committee. 

Two matters have already come up 
for consideration and committees, as fol- 
lows, named to give them attention: The 
committee on provincial legislation, 
chairman of which is Mr. Ham, will un- 
dertake to represent all interested in- 
surers in the forthcoming general revi- 
sion of A. & S. insurance provisions of 
the provincial insurance acts. Another 
committee, that on surveys, headed by 
H. Pilling, assistant general manager, 
Zurich General, will continue on an an- 
nual basis the health insurance surveys 
provided by private agencies in Canada. 

John A. Tuck, associate general coun- 
sel, Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation, will act as counsel to the com- 
mittee on provincial legislation. 





Hemispheric Insurance Day 
Hemispheric Insurance Day will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, May 14, with J. Petiers Grace, 
Jr., president of W. R. Grace & Co., as 
speaker at the luncheon which is ex- 
pected to draw an attendance of 400 in- 
surance company executives. John A. 
Diemand, president of the Insurance Co. 
of North America, chairman of the 
hemispheric insurance committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, will preside over the luncheon. 
VAL WHITE DIES AT 47_ |. 
Val White, 47, manager of the fidelity 
bond division of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau, died April 18 at a Madison, 
Wis., hospital after surgery. He was 
assistant secretary of American Mutual 
when he left to head the newly estab- 
lished fidelity division of Employers 11 


1945. Previously he had been with 
Massachusetts Bonding and National 
Surety. 


KRAEGER GOES TO CHICAGO 

George A. Kraeger has been shifted 
from American-Associated’s head office 
liability underwriting division to the 
Chicago branch as casualty manager. 
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Contract Bond Panels in N.Y. Feature 
Underwriting and Loss Trends 


Agents and Company Men Compare Notes at Surety Bond 
Producers Meeting; Phillips Moderator; Smith, 
Dauksch, Roth and Black Speak 


Because of the pressing need at this 
time for careful underwriting of con- 
tract bond business, it was the consensus 
of opinion at the pz nel discussion on this 
subject, held April 13, in New York dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Surety Bond Producers, 
that a close working relationship be- 
tween the three parties involvec 
contractor, producer and bonding home 
office—was of paramount importance. 

William R. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala., 
producer, was the moderator at this ses- 
sion and he kept the discussion moving 
at a smooth pace, giving plenty of 
opportunity for questions and answers. 
He urged at the outset that the discus- 
sion be healthy and wholesome, and that 
controversial points or differences should 
be avoided 

The first speaker, E. Milton Smith, 
vice president, Fidelity & Deposit, pre- 
senting the home office viewpoint on the 
“Producer and Home Office Relationship 
in Contract Bond Underwriting,” reiter- 
ated and agreed with a statement made 
recently by H. Phelps Smith, Nashville, 
past president of NASBP, that the pro- 
ducer is the ex-officio partner of the 
contractor in contract bond underwrit- 
ing. Similarly, he seconded the ob- 
servation by Speed Warner, Kansas City, 
who is the newly elected president of the 
association, that the agent is the liaison 
between the company and the contractor. 

Mr. Smith advocated that the partner- 
ship relationship embraced should be all 
three parties—the producer, contractor 
and the surety company. Continuing, he 
said : 





Sees Need for Careful Underwriting 


“Contract bond underwriting today is 

not easy. In fact, it has never been 
more difficult than it is at this time. 
There are uncertainties in the future, as 
has been pointed out by H. Phelps 
Smith. In addition, conversations with 
contractors at the recent Associated 
General Contractors’ annual meeting in 
Miami indicated to me that they were 
concerned about the future. Their atti- 
tude was in between pessimism and op- 
timism, and if this is their thinking, we 
underwriters should take heed.” 
; acceptance of business, Mr. 
Smith said the underwriter should au- 
thorize a contract bond when he feels 
justified that it is safe to expose his 
company to the liability. However, if he 
doesn’t like the looks of the risk he 
should stay off it. “It is really a mat- 
ter of individual judgment,” said the 
speaker. 

Mr. Smith remarked that in this infla- 


\s to 


tionary period some contractors have 
had a tendency to overextend, which 
has been a disturbing factor. “A few 


years ago we could expect a contractor 
to maintain a working ratio in propor- 
tion to his total work. However, this 
is tast disappearing, and the ratio is 
going down constantly. The surety un- 
derwriter is being asked to do things 
that he has not been asked to do in 
the past. Naturally we want business 
but must w eigh our acceptance of it in 
the light of the contractor’s financial 
Stability and his ability to complete the 
job satisfactorily.” 

The speaker’s over-all opinion was 
that the companies are doing a good 
job in taking care of the bond require- 
ments of contractors. 


Carl Dauksch Gives Producer’s Slant 


As spokesman for the producers, Carl 
Dauksch, Columbus agent, urged a closer 
relationship between the company and 





the producer in the writing of contract 
bonds. However, he did not overlook 
the important part played by the owner 
of a project and his rights. He cautioned 
that manpower is not always the chief 
thing that gets a job completed—experi- 
ence and equipment play an equally im- 
portant part, in his opinion. 

In the partnership between company 
and agent Mr. Daugsch said that both 
parties should accept the proper quali- 
fication of the contractor for doing the 
job. It should not be a question of 
whether he has 10% or 15%. This is no 
evidence that a particular contractor can 
handle the job. In Ohio, he said, some 
companies will say “we will write any 
contractor for his pre- qualification i in the 
state highway george ot That is not 
good despite the fact that loss ‘exper- 
ience on state highway work in that 
state has been phenomenally good. “Such 
experience cannot last,’ declared the 
speaker. 

Mr. Dauksch indicated that he is ready 
and willing to give round-the-clock as- 
sistance, if necessary, to his contractor 
clients, and he expects his companies to 
have the same mental attitude. Thus, it 
has been a disappointment to him at 
times to find that service is sometimes 
hard to get after 5 p.m. He feels that 
it is his responsibility to place a bond, 
even if the order is handed to him at 
9 p.m. or even later, and he did not 
think that company men should get an- 
noyed if he called them for assistance 
at such hours. “This is putting to the 
test the partnership spirit between pro- 
ducers and their companies,” he com- 
mented. 


Attracting College Students 


Another point made by Mr. Dauksch 
was that more attention should be given 
by the industry to the urgent need for 
attracting young men into the insurance 
business. Living in a university town, 
he has taken a personal interest in so 
doing, and found that college boys if 
properly approached are ready and will- 
ing to make insurance their career. He 
told about two students who have been 
working in his agency as errand boys 
in their afternoons off from classes, and 
they are promising material. 

Mr. Dauksch’s final suggestion was 
that contractors should be treated fairly 
by both the agent and the company. 
“When one of them walks into my office 
he is to my mind one of God’s chosen 
people,” he said. “I expect him to tell 
me what he wants and, in turn, I tell 
him that I will make no effort to get 
what he wants if I do not think he is 
entitled to it.’ There is no danger of 
misunderstanding when both parties 
start off on this basis of frankness. 

However, Mr. Dauksch thought that 
both producers and home offices should 
be fair with each other on the ‘exchange 
of information on cases declined. He is 
all for sending a list of such declinations 
to the home office, a practice that he 
used to follow but has now discontinued. 
He declared that hie would gladly resume 
it but felt that it is only fair to receive 
in turn the same degree of cooperation 
from the home office. 

Both panelists were kept busy re- 
sponding to questions from the floor 
which covered a wide range of problems 
in contract bond underwriting. One such 
problem was the discomfiture of an 
agent who finds out after the declina- 
tion of a bid bond he has submitted to 
a company, that another agent has been 
able to get company approval on the 
same job in five minutes’ time. Mr. 


Dauksch has been up against this situa- 
tion and he said that his procedure is 
to tell the contractor how sorry he is 
to lose the bond, and to express the 
hope that he will have an opportunity 
to place the next bond. Too often this is 
wishful thinking, he indicated. 

There was general agreement that it 
is decidedly unhealthy to follow the 
practice of “a favored agent” named in 
the specifications for a given job. Said 
Mr. Dauksch: “This is not a proper 
function of the company if we want 
to maintain a proper relationship be- 
tween producers and the home office.” 


favored 
company or agent” procedure has been 
opposed by the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies and said: “As far 
as I know the companies individually 
have frowned on this practice.” 


Mr. Smith made clear that the “ 


Roth Analyzes Contract Bond Loss 
Experience 

Another panel staged by the Surety 
Bond Producers was under the heading 
of “Major Contributing Factors to In- 
creasing of Loss Experience—Contract 
Surety.” Charles G. Roth, attorney in 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Faulkner Points to Quickening Pace 
Of Events in Social Benefits Field 


Speaking at the annual meeting, April 
14, of the 
braska, E. J. Faulkner, president of the 
Woodmen Accident Companies, pointed 
to the quickening pace of events in the 


Insurance Institute of Ne- 


field of social benefits and financing 
health care. He predicted that the next 
two years will determine whether the 
trend toward the welfare state—collec- 
tivism—will continue or will be arrested. 
developments on the 
stand out in Mr. 
should be 


The _ following 
Washington scene 
Faulkner’s opinion and 
watched closely: 

3 Recent elevation of the Federal Security 

icy to cabinet level as the Department of 
He alth, Education and Welfare. 

The study by the House Ways and Means 
hamcennn ittee under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative Carl Curtis of the present old age and 
survivors insurance and public assistance pro- 
gram. 

3. The recent referendum on social security 
policy by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

4. The Magnuson report on the health needs 
of the nation. 

5. The Bricker resolution which stems from 
a desire to curb executive agreements or inter- 
national conventions such as the ILO conven- 
tion on social security. 

6. The work of the Commission on Financing 
of Hospital Care. 

7. The prolonged illness study being carried 
on by the Research Council for Economic Se- 





Scans Attitude of New Administration 

Mr. Faulkner, close to the social se- 
curity situation as a member of the 
insurance committee of the Unitled 
States Chamber of Commerce and as a 
member of the joint social insurance 
committee of LIAA and ALC, brought 
out in his address that both political 
parties in the 1952 election campaign 
paid tribute to the notion of a social 
security system “but neither was specific 
in the statements made in the platform 
and during the campaign.” He also said: 

“It is believed that the philosophy of 
the new administration has not yet crys- 
tallized. The question thus arises 
whether the constructive and positive 
action taken by the elimination of di- 
rect controls over wages and prices, to- 
ward freeing the market for money, to- 
— achieving a balanced budget and 
tax reduction, will carry over into the 
Mighty political field of health and wel- 
fare. 

“It is conceived to be most important 
that those who believe in cutting back 
the top-heavy social security bureau- 
cracy that has been built in the past 
20 years make their point of view known 
to their elected represent itives in Wash 
ington. The only really definite point of 
view now consistently urged by any 
large pressure group is that of the advo- 
catles of the cradle-to-grave security sys- 
tem. In this group are the architects and 
until recently the administrators of so- 
cial security and the leaders of big labor. 
Elsewhere throughout the nation there 
is too little information or understand- 
ing of the issues involved and too much 
inertia.” 

Mr. Faulkner declared that the recent 
elevation of the FSA to cabinet level 
was advocated as making possible a bet- 
ter administration of the existient sery- 
ices and as a recognition of the impor- 
tance of health, education and welfare in 
the national scene. “The change was op- 
posed by some as being premature,” he 
said. “It was argued that it should await 
the re-evaluation of the whole social se- 
curity picture and it was feared that 
raising the FSA to cabinet status would 
add prestige to those who believe in so- 
cialization. Argument now over whether 
the change will prove to be good or bad 





E. J. FAULKNER 


is academic because the change is now a 
fact. 
SS Referendum Held as “Encouraging” 
“The referendum on social security 
conducted by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce was an encouraging develop- 
ment in that it signalized the recognition 
by a large section of American business 
that there is something definitely wrong 
in the present social security structure.” 
The speaker regarded the proposal for 
a new policy of the U. S. Chamber to- 
ward s¢ eal security as an ‘effort to rem- 
edy two of the basic fallacies inherent 
in the present social security setup. 
“The first,” he said, “is the dual system 
by which part of the aged population 
is covered under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system while the other 
part is cared for under the old-age as- 
sistance program. It is felt that in the 
past these two parts of the setup have 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Furthermore, we are constantly enlarging the personnel of our 
claim department so as to provide even better claim handling 
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NEW FRANCHISE A. & H. PLAN 


Continental Casualty Will Now Sell In- 
come Protection Indemnities on Weekly 
Instead of Monthly Basis 


After a thorough study of the fran- 
chise A. & H. field Continental Casualty 
has made some important changes in 
its method of selling this coverage, chief 
of which in its special health and wel- 
fare plan, is that income protection in- 
demnities are to be sold weekly instead 


f monthly. It is felt that since many 
employes are paid on a weekly basis, 
they will welcome this change. 

The new franchise policy for the 
manual worker, covering non-occupa- 
tional accident and sickness, offers maxi- 
mum flexibility, says the Continental. It 
may be sold to pay weekly income for 
52 weeks for accidents and 26 weeks for 
sickness, or 26 weeks for accidents and 
All benefits for 
sickness are on a non-confining basis. 

In addition, a level premium rate is 
now available covering all employes ages 
16 to 59, and accidental death indemnity 
is offered at a new low cost. 

For the white collar or executive type 
of prospect, Continental also has a new, 
improved franchise policy which provides 
occupational and non-occupational 24- 
hour coverage. 

To take care of family groups, hospi- 
talization policies have also been liberal- 
ized. For example, hospitalization in- 
demnities are paid for as long as 30 days 
for each accident or sickness; miscel- 


13 weeks for sickness. 


INC. 








laneous expense is available at either five 
or ten times the daily indemnity, and 
maternity is now covered for an aggre- 
gate amount up to ten times the daily 
hospital indemnity. 

Another important change is in the 
phraseology in the policy pertaining to 
maternity benefits. Says the company: 
“Maternity is now covered if the preg- 
nancy commences 30 days after effective 
date of the policy. Under this new plan, 
a miscarriage or a premature childbirth 
would be covered under maternity bene- 
fits.” 

Rates for the new hospital forms have 
been reduced and are now “highly com- 
petitive.” Under the family plan, one 
rate covers all children from three 
months to 18 years, regardless of the 
number of children in the family. 
Furthermore, up to $20 is paid for 
emergency accident expense in a_hospi- 
tal, even though the assured is not hospi- 
tal confined. 

Finally, the new hospitalization pro- 
gram includes a surgical rider which 
pays the maximum schedule, up to $300, 
for eight major operations instead of the 
customary two. Payments for other op- 
erations listed in the schedule have been 
increased accordingly, and_ obstetrical 
benefits are available under this rider. 


N. V. SICHENZE AGENCY FORUM 


U. S. Life Officers Address Brooklyn 
Agency; Outline New Policies, 
Practices 
Nicholas V. Sichenze, general agent 
in Brooklyn for United States Life, held 
a sales forum for agents and_ brokers 
recently at the Hotel St. George. Home 
office officials attending were George 
M. Selser, vice president and secretary, 
J. F. W elch, vice president in charge 
of A. & H. operations, Robert W. 
Staton, superintendent of agencies and 

George Heibel, field supervisor. 

The forum was conducted by Tom 
Munn, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, Aart Hoogenboom, field supervisor, 
Dennis Hardcastle, agency supervisor 
and Warren Smith, home office group 
supervisor. The company officials dis- 
cussed the growth of U. S. Life since its 
association with the Continental Compa- 
nies and explained the policies now 
being issued by the company. The new 
simplified life application was expl: vined 
as was the liberalization in underwriting 
non-medical and military cases. It was 
pointed out that the company now 
permits brokers to write up to $5,000 
non-medical. 

After the afternoon session the ex- 
panded activities of the A. & H. de- 
partment were reviewed. Two new group 
policies were introduced, a “baby group’ 
plan applicable to groups of from five 
to 24 employes and an association group 
plan for professional, business, fraternal, 
benevolent and employe associations. 

A luncheon was served for the guests 
at the all-day meeting and the Institute 
of Life Insurance film “For Some Must 
Watch” was shown. Peter A. Kovell, 
field supervisor for the agency assisted 
Mr. Sichenze. 
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Contract Bond Panel 


(Continued from Page 29) 


charge of National Surety’s construction 
contract division, and Durel Black of 
New Orleans, whose genleral agency is 
one of the oldest and largest of the 
Maryland Casualty, were the two speak- 
ers on this subject. 

Mr. Roth’s sizeup of the situation is 
that surety contract losses have pri- 
marily increased over the past few years 
because of economic conditions. He 
brought out that the underlying prin- 
ciples in surety underwriting had not 
been changed; that underwriters were 
just as careful in the past three years 
as they had been in the ten years prior 
to that time. Ylet they found losses de- 
veloping in cases which would have 
breezed through without trouble five and 
ten years ago, the speaker remarked. 

In further appraisal of the loss experi- 
ence trend, Mr. Roth said: “You pro- 
ducers have undoubtedly had similar ex- 
periences. You have seen good accounts 
fall into difficulty and, in some in- 
stances, into bankruptcy—under facts 
and circumstances similar to those which 
caused no difficulty or loss five and ten 
years ago, 

“Losses began to multiply and increase 
in later 1950. As might be expected, 
underwriters and producers reviewed and 
backtracked to see if they could dis- 
cover a reason. Executives startied to ask 
questions. The trend accelerated to an 
alarming degree in 1951—bringing many 
trouble cases and tremendous losses. 

“That started a feverish search to dis- 
cover the culprit. Underwriters and ex- 
ecutives felt that if they could discover 
the cause, they could put their houses 
in order—they could take appropriate 
remedial steps to reduce the losses. 

“Claims personnel were asked to an- 
alyze the losses and their causes. It 
was felt that the X-ray charts and post- 
mortems would produce a pattern on 
the basis of which new and revised un- 
derwriting and production standards 
could be promulgated. What developed 
from this study? Nothing—or practi- 
cally nothing! After honest appraisal, 
underwriters concluded that they would 
today approve most of thle cases which 
had produced loss on the facts which 
were then before them. 

“There were, of course, the usual crop 
of cases where the financial statement 
was found to be false or faulty. But 
these facts were not known when the 
bond was considered by the underwriter. 
There have been similar situations in the 
past. There will be like cases in the 
future.” 

Causes of Contractor Failure 


Mr. Roth then referred to the cases 

where the contractor had failed for lack 
of experience, or because of over exten- 
sion, subcontract failures, labor troubles, 
weather conditions. He noted that these 
cases are familiar ones in the claim files 
of surety companies and said, “Perhaps 
they always will be.” 
_ The speaker emphasized that the most 
important phase of construction con- 
tracting is adequacy of contract price. 
“If the price is adequate,” he said, “the 
contractor will make a profit. 

“Anything which affects the adequacy 
of the contract price exposes the con- 
tractor to vulnerability and the surety 
to loss. Rises in the cost of labor and 
materials, unprotected subcontract de- 
faults, unexpectedly bad weather condi- 
tions, all manner of emergencies and 
casualties can increase the cost of per- 
forming contracts. A combination of 
these causes, happening simultaneously 
or consecutively, can turn a seemingly 
Profitable contract into a losing venture. 
“Time is an important factor. Today’s 
bid is based on yesterday’s experience, 
but the work must be done tomorrow. A 
contract takes months, and sometimes 
years, to complete. A contract bid in 
1952 may not be completed before 1954. 
In a rising market costs go up and profit 


goes down. Unless the contractor has 
the foresight to anticipate the price rise 
and the extent of it, his profit must di- 
minish and disappear. If thle contractor 
does add sufficient cushion, chances are 
that he will price himself out of com- 
petition.” 

In closing Mr. Roth indicated that 
one of the chief lessons learned from 
the contract bonding loss experience 
trend of the past several years is that 
“unwavering adherence to tried and 
proven underwriting standards will tend 
to reduce loss.” Equally important is the 
lesson that competitive pressures which 
require consideration and approval prior 
to investigation and verification of facts 


will tend to increase loss. 


The speaker also pointed out that 
“failure to adhere to strict application 
of underwriting standards which may 
cause no harm in a favorable or falling 
market will tend to increase losses in 
an unfavorable or rising market.” 


Black’s Slant on Loss Trends 


Durel Black said that the matter of 
contract bond losses is one on which 
research could be conducted forever and 
the industry would still not have the 
answer. He pointed to the unforseen 
factors in the picture as being the prin- 
cipal cause of such losses, along with 
the factor of errors and omissions on 
the part of the contractors. To a cer- 


tain extent, agents can also be charged 
with errors and omissions which might 
contribute to the cause of losses, he said. 

Mr. Black is a great believer in care- 
ful investigation, prior to acceptance of 
a contract bond case, but he gave sev- 
eral examples to prove his point that 
investigation doesn’t always bring out 
everything about a risk. One case re- 
cently came to his attention of a con- 
tractor who was operating with com- 
parative success. The Dun and Brad- 
street report on him was good and there 
was every reason to believe on the sur- 
face that his operations were financially 
sound. “But then the unexpected hap- 
pened and we found ourselves with a 
loss on our hands.” 

The speaker closed with the advice 
that bond producers should not press 
their contractor friends to extend them- 
selves into fields where they are not 
properly equipped to operate. In other 
words, he thought that some _ losses 
could be avoided if the contractor stayed 
in his regular brackets. 


BUREAU’S ANNUAL MEETING 

The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters will hold its annual meeting 
on Wednesday, May 13, in the Jade and 
Basildon Suite of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. 


H. K. Remington, Jr., With 
Boston in Philadelphia 


Harold K. Remington, Jr. is now 
settled in his new post as casualty super- 
visor of the newly organized casualty 
department in Philadelphia for the Bos- 
ton Insurance Co. and the Old Colony. A 
graduate of U. of P.’s Wharton School, 
he had his initial casualty experience 
with National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters. His father is a secretary of 
the Fidelity & Casualty Co. 


Dabney Wins Promotion 

In recognition of the excellent job he 
has done since joining the Employers’ 
Group, Lewis S. Dabney was recently 
promoted to be its advertising manager. 
He joined the staff in September, 1952, 
after several years in the advertising 
agency field. Mr. Dabney attended the 
recent spring meeting of Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference in New York and 
added to his circle of friends among in- 
surance advertising managers. 





N. AMSTERDAM ELECTS MORRIS 

At the annual stockholders meeting 
of New Amsterdam Casualty at New 
York, on April 15, Mr. Dave H. Morris, 
Jr., was elected to the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Morris is a vice president of 
the Bank of New York. 
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Greene on Large Losses 
In Auto Liability Field 


MAKES TALK IN CALIFORNIA 


Discusses Primary Carrier’s Problems 
From Reinsurance Man’s Viewpoint; 
Recommends Regional Group Action 
Winfield W. Greene, who resigned as 

vice president of the General Reinsur- 

ance Co. in February of this year and is 
now serving as reinsurance consultant 
under the name of W. W. Greene, Inc., 

New York City, was one of the prin- 

cipal speakers before the Pacific Insur- 

ance & Surety Forum at Santa Barbara, 

Cal., this month. 

Taking for his subject, “Larger Losses 
in the Bodily Injury Liability Field; the 
Primary Insurance Carrier’s Problem as 
Viewed by a Reinsurance Man,” he con- 
fined himself to conditions as they pres- 
ently exist—that is, to a situation where 
iabidity is determined upon the basis of 
negligence, where tlie majority of states 
have automobile financial responsibility 
statues varying in their effectiveness, 
and where only one state, Massachusetts, 
has a compulsory law. 

“True,” he said, “these conditions may 
change, but they will not change coun- 
trywide overnight and meanwhile there 
will be plenty of time to lose plenty of 
money if the existing situation is not 
dealt with promptly, realistically and en- 
ergetically.” 

Causes Reinsurers Underwriting Loss 


Mr. Greene stated that automobile lia- 
bility alone for 1950-51 caused the re- 
insurers an underwriting loss of 26.2% 
as compared with a loss of 4.4% for the 
primary companies and continued: 
“Now the reinsurers do not underwrite 
the business, nor do they settle the 
claims, nor do they make the manual 
rates. They do not even make the excess 
limits tables. Regardless of the many in- 
-ases in retentions and in reinsurance 
rates which have been negotiated during 
the past few years, they have lost many 
millions of dollars in the bodily injury 
liability lines. Whether or not the un- 
derwriting troubles of the reinsurers 
have reached or are nearing an end, it 
is clear that the solution of your prob- 
lems rests ultimately in your own hands. 
What remedies, if any, are available?” 

Mr. Greene summed up some ap- 
proaches which in his opinion offer no 
solution whatsoever: The problem can- 
not be saddled on the reinsurers; it 
would be imprudent to wait for a solu- 
tion to this problem for a sharp reduc- 
tion in judgments and verdicts; it is also 
unsound to anticipate any early improve- 
ment in experience because of better 
traffic and safety conditions on the high- 
Ways or in industry. 

“In attacking this problem, then,” he 
said “I am sure we should assume that 
the primary insurance industry is going 
to have to pay an adequate price for re- 
insurance, that claim costs on cases both 
serious and minor are not going to de- 
cline rapidly if at all and that the fre- 





ct 








quency and_ severity of accidents are 
also not going to decline rapidly if at 
all.” 


Lists Lines of Attack 


Mr. Greene then listed certain lines 
of attack which,. if persued intelligently 
and energetically, hold forth considerable 
hope for improvement. 

First, he said, the determination of 
manual rates and rating plans consti- 
tutes the primary theatre of combat; 
certainly the situation will be bettered 
considerably on the day when rates for 
the various branches of bodily injury lia- 
bility business are both adequate and 
reasonable. 

Secondly, assuming a rating system 
which fits the hazard pattern of the 
various classes and territories closely, 
there remains to the individual company 
a rather restricted remedy in the way 
of avoidance of hazardous classes or 
risks through underwriting selection. 
“However,” Mr. Greene added, “it is ob- 


vious that on certain classes of risks, 


such as private passenger automobiles, 
thle scope of this selection is considerably 


limited, and there is a potential danger 
to the private insurance industry if risks 
of good moral in any class cannot ob- 
tain insurance. Underwriting selection 
therefore cannot provide a complete so- 
lution to this problem and the develop- 
ment of a sound rating system re- 
mains the primary theatre of combat.” 


Claim Handling Is Paramount 


In the matter of larger losses, Mr. 
Greene said, the matter of claims han- 
dling looms as of paramount importance 
and in the liability industry as a whole 
the larger claims have cost considerably 
more than was necessary during the 
past few years. Viewing this situation 
from the vantage point of a reinsurance 
man, Mr. Greene said the main causes 
of failure to settle cases somewhere 
near the optimum figure are the follow- 
ing: 

Lack of thorough investigation imme- 
diately following the accident; failure to 
take immediate steps to settle the case 
amicably at a reasonable price; unrealis- 
tic appraisal of the value of the case. 

“Hindsight,” Mr. Greene said, “is al- 
ways better than foresight in the matter 
of claims. It is quite possible to throw 
away money by being too free with it 
but it is equally possible to waste money 


by being too tight. Inadequate inv estiga- 
tion coupled with a policy of inaction 
is probably the most expensive program 
of all. I am sure that the majority of 
companies are doing much better with 
their serious claims than they were a 
comparatively short time ago. It would 
be surprising, however, if considerable 
room for improvement does not still ex- 
ist. 
One Major Aspect of Problems 


Efforts to minimize the number and 
severity of accidents constitute one of 
the major aspects of this problem, Mr. 
Greene said. On the large risks much 
can be accomplished in this regard, but 
it is obvious that not too much can be 
done on small risks at the individuat 
company level. 

“The price paid for reinsurance is an 
important element of this problem,” Mr. 
Greene said. “What can be done here, 
however, must be accomplished within 
the scope of the principle that over a 
period whatever is paid to the reinsurer 
must be sufficient to provide him with 
enough to pay his losses and expenses, 
plus a reasonable profit. An impor- 
tant item, in dealing with reinsurance 
is the level at which the primary com- 
pany pitches its retention. This should 
be at a point where the reinsured has 
the protection it needs and the rein- 
surer’s revenue is not too thin, but not 
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at a point so low that the primary com- 
pany is swapping dollars with reinsurer 
on losses which the reinsurer could ab- 
sorb in its stride. The determination of 
an appropriate retention must, of course, 
vary according to the premium volume 
and the fing uncial structure of the treaty 
company. 

In approaching the problem of the 
larger losses, Mr. Greene strongly rec- 
commended regional group action as a 
possible means for a happy solution in 
dealing with the problem of rating sys- 
tems, in the matter of handling the more 
difficult claims and in the field of acci- 
dent prevention. 


Improved Through Group Action 


“It is not unlikely,” he said, “that the 
handling of the reinsurance problem 
could be improved through group action, 
The experience of a group of compa- 
nies would certainly be more stable and 
provide a better rating basis for a re- 
insurance contract than does the experi- 
ence of an individual company. There is 
also the possibility that the group could 
act to the advantage of its members in 
other ways in this matter of reinsurance, 
In this connection I should point out 
that in spite of possible improvements in 
the fit of the rates, rating plans, and ex- 
cess limits tables it is still likely that 
the excess loss experience of individual 
companies will vary to such an extent 
that some recognition of this variance 
will have to be reflected in apportioning 
the cost of reinsurance.” 


WRITE SIX-MONTHS POLICIES 
Mutual Rating Bureau Introduces Auto 
Liability Policies for Specified Period 

in N. Y.; Files in Other States 

The Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
announces introduction of revised rules 
in the state of New York to provide 
for writing automobile liability policies 
for a specified period of six month at 
50% of the annual premium charge. The 
New York Insurance Department has 
approved the changes to apply to policies 
written on or after May 1, with a re- 
troactive provision permitting the ap- 
plication of the new rules to policies 
with an effective date on or after March 


The new program involves the intro- 
duction of a revised Rule 10 of the auto- 
mobile casualty manual entitled “Policy 
Period—Annual, Six Months and Short 
Term.” A short rate table applicable 
only to six months policies is included 
in this rule. Rule 11, “Cancellation, 
Changes, Automatic Coverage and Min- 
imum Premiums” has also been amended 
to reflect the new basis for writing six 
months policies. 

The Bureau announces that the re- 
vised rules for writing policies for a 
specified period of six months have been 
filed in other states, and that further 
announcement will be made concerning 
the application of the new provisions in 
those jurisdictions. 


Meritplan i L. A. Forming 
Meritplan Insurance Co. of Los 
\ngeles has applied to the California 
Department of Insurance for certificate 
of authority to transact liability, com- 
mon carrier liability and automobile in- 
surance in that state. John Gurash 1s 
president of this company, newly formed 
by Los Angeles insurance interests. It 
plans to write automobile insurance on a 
select class of risks, based on a merit 
plan of rating. 


Hoffman Dies in Florida 

Frank M. Hoffman, retired assistant 
United States manager of the London 
Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd., and vice 
president of the Phoenix Indemnity Co., 
died suddenly recently, in Clearwater, 
Fla. He was 76 years of age. 


INTRODUCES COMPULSORY BILL 

A compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance bill has been introduced in the 
Florida Legislature. 
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1952 Casualty Trends 


(Continued from Page 28) 


centered around “Automobile Liability 
Insurance Legislation and the Agent.” 
With the skill of a trial attorney arguing 
a difficult case in court, he endeavored 
to batter down arguments used in op- 
position to passage of the Dewey-en- 
dorsed mandatory automobile law in the 
New York legislative session. 
Above all, Mr. Murphy made clear that 
“there is no foundation in fact to the 
fear that compulsory automobile legisla- 
tion would eventually result in any re- 
duction in agents’ commissions. E 
“Mandatory insurance,” he told the 
producers, “in and of itself will not have 
an effect upon your commission scales 
except perhaps to increase your income 
by requiring car owners who are pres- 
ently uninsured to obtain insurance. Any 


recent 








Maloney Issues Challenge 

In his outstanding address before the 
Pacific Insurance and Surety Conference 
in Santa Barbara, Calif., Insurance Com- 
missioner Maloney of California chal- 
lenged the companies on the West Coast 
to create a positive program to solve the 
problem of uncompensated victims of 
automobile accidents. Mindful that a 
compulsory automobile liability insurance 
measure is now before legislators of his 
state, the Commissioner said that while 
he did not expect the bill to pass this 
year, he did not think the companies 
should limit themselves to opposition to 
such measures. “Rather you should have 
an alternate plan of action to present.” 

One of the first considerations, in his 
opinion, is to consider whether a con- 
tractual provision that a valid defense by 
an insurer against its policyholder (other 
than for fraudulent collusion with the 
claimant) should not operate to defeat 
recovery by a third party claimant, 
“might not constitute an important step 
in the direction of the legislative end or 
purpose, and the public expectation of 
the financial responsibility law, without 
creating an unbearable financial burden 
to the carriers.” 

Mr. Maloney further declared that in- 
creased availability of medical payments 
coverage or an extension of the medical 
payments principal “that would directly 
indemnify the policyholder in the event 
of injury or loss caused by financially 
irresponsible motorists, should materially 
reduce the extent of uncompensated au- 
program of doubtful legality.” 





commission reductions will be due to 
competitive forces and these forces 
alone. There is no reason in New York 
today why a mandatory bill should 
change the method of selling or pro- 
ducing automobile insurance or alter the 
services for which insurance producers 
are now being compensated.” 

In discussing the two legislative ap- 
proaches which have been suggested to 
solve the problem of the financially 
irresponsible driver, Mr. Murphy held 
that mandatory insurance is the “simple, 
direct and most inexpensive method.” 
He termed the alternative approach, the 
establishment of an unsatisfied judgment 
fund to pay for the losses caused by 
irresponsible motorists, a “cumbersome 
program of doubtful legality.” 


Wisconsin Revision Set for 


May 1; Indiana Challenges 


me: 4 Insurance Rating Bureau an- 
nounces that its new automobile classi- 
fication and rating program will become 
effective in Wisconsin, May 1, applica- 
ble to all policies written on or after 
May 1, and to all policies written to be- 
come effective on or after July 1. Privi- 
lege of rewriting is granted on policies 
that became effective in March to May 
1 period. 

The bureau’s filing of this program in 
Indiana has met with challenging ques- 
tions from Insurance Commissioner 
Harry E. Wells. He has asked for satis- 
factory answers to 16 questions, 


LIAMA Meeting on A. & H. in Chicago 


(Continued from Page 17) 


tion to send in everything, hoping that 
home office and underwriters will screen 
out poor risks. 

Mr. Hodgkins compared the experi- 
ence of four agents selling accident and 
sickness policies and in so doing showed 
how important a factor the agent is in 
the sound underwriting of accident and 
sickness. He warned companies newly 
in the accident and sickness field that 
agents sell life 
necessarily equipped to sell accident and 


who insurance aren’t 


sickness. 

There is need for training over and 
above sales training, the speaker em- 
phasized. That need exists for three 
major reasons: the promotion of morale 
of the field forces, the general reputation 
of the accident and sickness business, 
and effective field underwriting. 

Mr. Hodgkins then outlined what he 
feels are the elements of effective field 
underwriting as follows: 

“(1) Market satisfactory spread 
of occupations, economic sufficiency and 
accessibility; (2) knowledge policy 
provisions ‘and limitations, what accident 
and sickness is and what it does, com- 
pany rules governing limits, occupational 
classifications, and care in selection; (3) 


training . development of health his- 
tories, use of exclusion riders, delivery 
of .modified policies, fitting needs, and 


service calls; (4) quality control through 
the general agent and the home office. 


Taylor on New Training Program 
of His Company 


The talk by Robert J. Taylor centered 
around the results of the first phase 
of his company’s new training program. 
He reported that average size life in- 
surance premiums have been increased 
and the lapse rate substantially reduced. 
In his opinion, it is substantially more 
difficult to maintain a favorable lapse 
ratio or salesmen are writing both 
life and & H., than when life alone 
is cee 

“We have definitely concluded that it 
is difficult to develop a salesman of A. 
& H. and life insurance into one who 
is highly proficient in programming. In 
fact, one of the great problems is to get 
A. & H. agents to sell life insurance at 
all. 

In the training program Mr. Taylor 
described, emphasis was given to en- 
couraging accident and health salesmen 
to become more active in selling life in- 
surance by pointing out that A. & H. 
sales actually should lead into a discus- 
sion of life insurance needs. He is 
taught to take the next step following 
his accident and health presentation in 


which he brings out an income continu- 
ance idea. 

“We are convinced that the two lines 
of insurance are exactly complementary 
and a successful salesman in one line is 
almost certain to be successful in the 
other,” Mr. Taylor said. “Perhaps you 
cannot train a man right away to be- 
come an expert at estate analysis, but 
most of them become successful expo- 
nents of the package plans and package 
programming. We have brought a reali- 
zation to our men that they are selling 
exactly the same commodity, dollars for 


future delivery, as the life insurance 
salesman and it is only the degree of 
the accident and sickness which sepa- 


rates the two.’ 


Peirce Presents Results of Buyer Study 


Considerable interest was shown in 
the findings, presented on the second 
day, by Frederic M. Peirce, LIAMA 
associate director of company relations, 
on “Persistency Findings From the 1949 
Buyer Study.” It was discovered, he 
said, that a silhouette of a good A. & H. 
persistency risk looks remarkably like a 
persistent life insurance policyowner. 

This study was based on 7,841 policies 
issued by 30 companies. Its over-all pur- 
pose was to analyze the relationship be- 
tween persistency of these policies and 
various characteristics of the insured, of 
the agent and of the circumstances of 
the transaction. Copies of the findings 
have been sent to all members of 
LIAMA, regardless of whether or not 
a company is in the A. & H. business. 

One of the oustanding characteristics 
of this study is the wide range of re- 
sults sect.ed by different companies. 
For exariple, persistency rates for adult 
males in A. & H. cancellable policies 
varied from 28% to 93%, with 24 com- 
panies scattered across the range be- 
tween those extremes. In hospitalization 
insurance, one company experienced re- 
newals of only 27 cases out of 100 while 
another had 85 cases out of 100 which 


paid for two full years. Mr. Peirce 
points out: “It is evident throughout the 
study that there are companies which 


have found some solution to the problem 
of persistency as their results are con- 
sistently better.” 

The study indicates clearly that a new 
purchaser of A. & H. hospitalization, 
who at the time of purchase, owned 
both life and A. & H. policies, will have 
better persistency than one who owns at 
time of purchase only life or only A. & 
H. As for amount of premium, per- 
sistency increases as the premium in- 
creases, particularly from $40 annual 
premium on up. This is not true of hos- 
pitalization insurance, said Mr. Pearce. 

In general, it was shown that the good 
agent writes good business. 
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Luders-Wesner Wedding 


Miss Elizabeth Luders, daughter of 
Arthur A. G. Luders and Mrs. Luders 
of Montclair, N. J., will be married 
Saturday, May 23, to Willard L. Wesner, 
well known in A. & H. circles who is 
connected with C. J. Simons & Co., gen- 
eral agents of Continental Companies in 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Wesner is also organ- 
ist at the Unity Church in Montclair. 

Miss Luders, a graduate of Montclair 
High School and Colby Junior College, 
is a member of the Questers Club of 
Montclair. Her father retired a few years 


ago from the Chase National Bank in 
New York after many years of man- 
agerial service. 


Uniform A. & S. Policy Law 
Strongly Urged for D. of C. 


Unanimous testimony in favor of adop- 
tion by Congress of the uniform individ- 
ual A. & S. policy provisions law for 
District of Columbia was presented April 
14 to a subcommittee of the U. S. Sen- 
ate by representatives of five insurance 
trade associations and the Metropolitan 
Life. Similar bills (H.R. 2582 and S.R. 
879), which would make this uniform law 
effective have already been introduced 
The measures must pass both bodies be- 
fore becoming law. D. C. Insurance Su- 
perintendent Albert F. Jordan has given 
his endorsement. 

Robert H. Rydman, assistant general 
counsel, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, and John F. McAlevey, 
counsel, Bureau of A. & H. Underwrit- 
ers, both —— forceful arguments 
in favor of the law. Both groups have 
spearheaded the adoption of the measure 
in whole or in part by 29 states. They 
were joined in the Senate testimony by 
Howard M. Starling, Washington mana- 
ger, Association of Casuaity & Surety 
Companies, who said “the bill appears 
to us to be reasonably necessary in the 
public interest”; Robert A. Crichton and 
Eugene M. Thore, respectively of ALC 
and LIA, ‘4 who made a joint statement; 
and M. A. Ellis, assistant vice president, 
ane Life, who gave three rea- 
why his company strongly urged 
passage of the uniform law. Among 
them, he said, “the new provisions in- 
clude substantial new benefits to policy- 
contained in the D. 


sons 





holders not now 

law. 

No DBL Assessment in N. Y. 
There will be no assessment this year 

under New York State’s DBL for the 

special fund for disability benefits, ac- 


cording to Miss Mary Donlon, chairman, 
New York State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, administrator of the disabil- 
ity benefits program. 

Net assets of the special fund on April 
1, 1953, were $11,076,130. Net benefits 
paid out of the Fund during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1953, totaled $573,- 
520. Accordingly, no assessment is nec- 
essary at this time. 


Lehman Nashville Speaker 

George E. Lehman, Newark managet 
tf National A. & Insurance Co., who 
is zone chairman of the International 
Association of A. & H. Underwriters for 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and southern 
New York, spoke April 20 before the 
Nashville A. & H. Association on “What 
Is Competition?” Introduced by William 
Ellis, group manager of John Hancock 
Mutual Life of that city, Mr. Lehman 
gave an informative talk to an audience 


of 45. 


A. & H. CLUB OUTING, MAY 21 

The Accident & Health Club of New 
York has scheduled its annual outing for 
Thursday, May 21, at the Engineer’s 
Club, Roslyn, L. I. A. W. Danckwerth, 


Mutual of Omaha, is outing chairman 





HAS VACATION SCHEDULE BLANK 

Hartford Steam Boiler is again issuing 
its popular vacation schedule blank, 
service that this company has made 
available for use to clients and friends 
for the past 40 years. 
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Murphy Sees Danger 


(Continued from Page 28) 


would be confined to 
medical and hospital expenses incurred, 
and reimbursements for death, dismem- 
berment and lost earnings, with no com- 
pensation whatsoever for pain and suf- 
fering, and with ceilings and limitations 
on amounts paid. 

“Since the cost of such a system could 
not be taxed against any special group, 
such as motorists, manufacturers, land- 


tion. Payments 


lords or storekeepers, it would be sup- 
ported from general revenue. This is, 
in effect, nothing less than the complete 


for negligence re- 
Under such a 
would no 


abrogation of liability 
sulting in personal injury. 
companies 


system, insurance 

longer serve a purpose, and inevitably 
many lawyers would be compelled to 
seek other fields of endeavor. 


“Bills of = interest now pending 
before the California Legislature would 
establish a system of compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance. I am quite 
sure that a normal reaction of the aver- 
age person only very generally informed 
and cons of compulsory 


about the pros 
auto insurance, would be: ‘Sure. Why 
not? What’s wrong with everybody hav- 


ing auto liability insurance?’ The answer 
is not simple. Implicit is another ques- 


tion: ‘On which side lies the public in- 
terest 2’ 
Not in Public Interest 
“The position of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of all segments of the casualty 


industry is that compulsory 
auto insurance is not in the public in- 
terest. In proof we cite the fact that 
but one state in the Union—Massachu- 
setts—has enacted a compulsory law; 
that heretofore, after exhaustive study, 
20 or more state legislative commissions 
have rejected it; that innumerable legis- 
lative committees and a great many leg- 
islative sessions have rejected it; that 
every province in Canada, after like 
study, has rejected it except the social- 
istic province of Saskatchewan. 

“We have pointed out that a com- 
pulsory law applicable to registered cars 
cannot cover: 

“Out-of-state cars. The existing safety- 
financial responsibility law of California, 
on the hand, applies to accidents 
and injuries caused by automobiles in 
California, irrespective of whether Cali- 
fornia or out-of-state cars are involved. 

“Hit-and-run drivers. 

Stolen cars and 
permission of the owner. 

“Cars used without insurance 
tion of 


“The 


insurance 


other 


cars used without 


in viola- 





insurance policy in Massachu- 
setts under the compulsory law is an 
‘absolute policy,’ meaning that the in- 
jured party can recover against a com- 
pany irrespective of breach of condition 
or failure of the insured to cooperate 
with the company. This leads inevitably 
to fraudulent claims, particularly in con- 
nection with guest occupants and mem- 
bers of ope families, and to nulli- 
fication of the system of classifications 
on which rates are based. 

Consequences Must Be Socialism 

“If compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance is not in and of itself socialism, 
we believe its inevitable consequences 


rators’ 


must be socialism—socialism in which 
the state will take over a large segment 
of private enterprise. If an argument 


can be made that this will serve the pub- 
lic interest, an equally good argument 
can be made for socialization of other 
forms of private enterprise. We of the 
casualty insurance industry venture the 


hope that before the state of California 
takes the long and final step toward 
compulsory auto insurance, it will first 
stop, look and listen, and above all, 
know the problem it seeks to solve. For 
this, time and study and research are 
needed : 

“In closing this admittedly and neces- 
sarily incomplete discussion, I would 
like to point out that compulsion in in- 
surance may well divert us from a main 


objective of preventing 
us realize that compul- 
will not save a_ single 


»bjective—the 
accidents. Let 
insurance 


sory 


Dorothy C. de Noyelles Sole Woman 
Officer of American Fire & Casualty 


Mrs. Dorothy C. de Noyelles, who was 
recently elected a corporate secretary of 
the American Fire & Casualty of Or- 
lando, Fla., has the distinction of being 
the sole woman member of this com- 
pany’s official family as well as being a 
nationally known woman executive. In 
1954 she will observe her 20th anniver- 
sary with American Fire & Casualty. 

Mrs. de Noyelles started her career 
with the company as a stenographer and 
later became secretary to Walter L. 
Hays, president of the company. As her 
c apabilities became known she was 
given added responsibilities and was 
elected assistant secretary. In addition 
to being corporate secretary, she super- 
vises the advertising and publicity of 
American Fire & Casualty and the pub- 
lishing of the “Americanizer,” the com- 
pany’s house organ which has a circula- 
tion of approximately 7,500. She is also 
director of the employes’ welfare depart- 
ment. 





Mrs. de Noyelles is also an officer in 
many of the affiliate companies of Amer- 
ican Fire & Casualty and in the Ameri- 
can Savings Building & Loan Associa- 
tion of Orlando. 

An accomplished violinist, Mrs. de 
Noyelles acquired her love of music as 
a child. At the age when many girls 
life or stop a single injury. Some who 


favor compulsory insurance speak of the 


‘social loss’ due to accident. Call it 

‘social loss’ if you will, but iad is 
sgt es 

meant is ‘monetary loss.’ That mone- 

tary loss—social loss—is not diminished 


insurance, 
shifted. 
injury— 


one whit by compulsory 
though it may in some degree be 
To save a life—to prevent an 
that alone prevents the social loss. 


DOROTHY C. de NOYELLES 


were playing with dolls, she was a mem- 
ber of a string ensemble which played 
dinner music at tourist hotels. She has 
also played in symphony _ orchestras. 
Married to Perrine de Noyelles, a fruit 
shipper, they have a son in high school. 

Among her outside interests, she is a 
member of the College Park Methodist 
Church, Orlando Aviation Country Club, 


the Orlando Chapter of the National 
Secretaries Association, and a past vice 
president of the Business and Profes- 


sional Women’s Club of Orlando. 
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PLAN COST FORUM IN CHICAGO 


H. & A. Conference Arranges Sessions 
for Oct.; O’Toole and Wood on Pro- 
gram; Panel Discussions Scheduled 

Edward O’Toole of Edward O’Toole & 
Associates, New York, a management 
consulting firm specializing in insur- 
ance, will be the featured speaker at a 
two- day home office costs forum of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, to be held at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, October 19-20. Irving Wood, 
Mutual of Omaha, will present a paper 
on renewal costs and will participate in 
a panel discussion. 

The program, as outlined by the com- 
mittee sponsoring the event, of which 
Gordon M. Grady, Monarch Life, is 
chairman, will open with a morning ses- 
sion devoted to departmental and func- 
tional cost theories, followed by Mr, 
O’Toole’s address. In the afternoon, 
there will be a panel session on four 
phases of costs-claims, underwriting, re- 
newal and field. 

A question and answer case panel will 
be conducted on the second day and ar- 
rangements will be made for visiting 
local conference companies in the after- 
noon to inspect their methods of opera- 
tion. 


MacDonald Talks in Canada 


Roy A. MacDonald, assistant director 
for group and underwriting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, was luncheon speaker at the 
fourth annual one-day sales congress of 
the Ontario Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters at Toronto, Can- 
ada, April 18. His subject was “Creative 
Salesmanship.” He will also speak at a 
seminar at Purdue University, April 27- 


28. 
E. J. Faulkner Talk 
(Continued from Page 30) 
been competitive and have tended to 
force benefits up. 


“The old-age assistance setup was de- 
signed to be temporary but has ex- 
panded continually in the number of re- 
cipients of benefits and in the cost to 
state and Federal governments. The sec- 
ond basic fallacy that the new Chamber 
policy seeks to eliminate is the reserve 
theory on which the old-age and _ sur- 
vivors insurance setup has been based. 
It is argued that only through a pay-as- 
we-go system which directly relates the 
cost of social security to the current tax 
collected does the American people have 
know the load im- 


any opportunity to 
posed by the social benefits that the 
government pays. The present system 


has tended to obscure costs. As a result 
politicians have been able to argue that 
benefits can be expanded without in- 
creasing taxes, whereas in point of fact 
most independent analysts believe that 
the OASI benefits now promised are be- 
yond the capacity of the system to pay 
unless future generations are willing to 


contribute substantially higher taxes 
than now contemplated. 
‘The Chamber’s proposal, while per- 


haps not perfect, would seem a step in 
the right direction because it would 
ieliminate the dual system of OASI and 
OAA and extend OASI coverage to all 
present gainfully employed persons; 
would grant minimum OASIT benefits to 
aged retired persons not now covered by 
OASI; would eliminate grants-in-aid for 
OAA which would be discontinued; and 
would put OASI tax rates on a pay-as- 
we-go basis.” 

In closing Mr. Faulkner hoped that 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
study under the chairmanship of Con- 
gressman Carl Curtis “will get down to 
brass tacks.” He feared that unless an 
objective study and sound recommenda- 
tion are forthcoming from the Curtis 
conunittee, “there is little hope that the 
onward rush of socialism in the United 
States will be checked.” 
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Cabancid, Moweee to your Custom. — 


If not, perhaps it’s Ocean Marine that’s missing! 
’ 8 


Even if you’re located inland, far from a river, 
lake or bay, don’t let that stop you! Chances are 
you’ve plenty of Ocean Marine business right in 
your own “high and dry” area—just waiting for you 


to service it. 


Here’s how one Agent did it. First he made a 
list of the foreign traders in his own town—a small 
town, by the way, far from an overseas shipping 
point. Then he called on this list of prospects, 


offering the convenience of North America’s Sea- 





port Service System—another of the ‘Plus Values” 


of representing the North America Companies. 


Get in touch with your nearest North America 
Service Office. Ask for a marine expert to tell you 
how you can add the “‘missing volume” that means 


balanced service to your customers. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE®© Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection—Serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 
































“He brought us together . . . and kept us together. Without 
his thoughtfulness, we'd have lost touch years ago. Remember 
when Mary’s Dad died? How she moved away, went to work 
instead of school, dropped out of the crowd? Dad didn't let that 
happen to me. He knew how important it is for a girl to keep the 
friends she grows up with. He—and his insurance man—made 


sure my life could follow the pattern he designed for it. Yes—Dad 


made ‘us’ happen, really. Let's never stop thanking him.” 


This family-in-the-making — will 
always feel pride and gratitude 
toward a foresighted Father—and 
a wise insurance man who helped 


him set up a sound program. 
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